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American Can 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON - GALVANIZED IRON - FIBRE 


hp 


wale. 


Resolved for 1926 


ADAME the Consumer has the duty of giving her 
family a balanced, nutritious and economical diet. 


You who pack canned foods have the job of supplying a very 
important part of her family’s food. 


And it is our part to furnish you with cans and service that 
help along your task of putting out quality canned foods. 


Three big jobs—and quality is an important part of all of them. 


OR 1926, let us resolve to help Madame the 
Consumer still more,and win still more favor for 


canned foods, by the quality of the industry’s packs. 


American Can Company 
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PHELPS CAN CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TIN CANS 
CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
MAIN OFFICE 


BALTIMORE MD. 
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Ayars New Perfection 
Pea and Bean Filler 


One company alone had between 25 and 
30 of their old Fillers equipped with 
Revolving Hoppers this year after trying 
one out the year before. 


THE REVOLVING HOPPER and 
NO-CAN NO-FILL ATTACHMENT 
are some of the outstanding features 
WITHOUT WHICH NO FILLER 
IS OF GREAT VALUE. 


W. OO. WHEELER, Pres 


EAST PEMBROKE, N. Y. 


September 12th, 1925. 


Ayars Machine Company, 
Salem, New Jersey. 


Gentlemen: ATTENTION MR. J C, BUTCHER 


would simply ment 


Very truly yours, 


Ayars Machine Company, 


DO. BROWN, SEc'y -TREAS 


EAST PEMBROKE CANNING COMPANY 


PACKERS OF FANCY FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


ign. yours of the 10th, we 

on that we are entirely 
satisfied with results obtained by using 
your filler. We are really pleased to be 

the owner of such a practical and efficient 
filling device. It is, of course, consistant 
with Ayars machinery. We are speaking simply 
from our own experience and not from a soap 
boxe The Revolving Hopper and No Can No Fill 
attachment are some of the outstanding features 
without which no filler is of great value. 


$80/D EAST PEMBROKE CANNING COMPANY 


Write for prices and special discount on early orders 


SALEM, 
NEW JERSEY. 
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Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
Successor to 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CoO., S. M. RYDER & SON, 


Columbus, O., and Niagara Falls, N. Y. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


The Plant Behind Our Product. 
Manufacturers of: 


Green Pea Viners Bean Snippers Bean Cleaners Lift Trucks 
Green Pea Feeders Bean Graders Can Markers 


Special Machinery Built to Order 


Conveyors 


“The Heart of the Corn Belt” 


No finer Sweet Corn has ever been produced 
than comes from Central Indiana, a section 
largely sugar tree soil underlaid with lime- 
stone and justly famous for its excellent qua- 
lity. 


Quality Seed -- Quality Pack 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CO. 
Wholesale Growers 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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HIGHEST GRADE OF WORKMANSHIP. 


BORON 


CHICAGO.ILL. 


LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES PROMPT SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 


CALVERT LITHOGRAPHING Co. 


“THE MODEL SHOP” 


DESIGNERS AND MANVFACTVRERS 


LABELS, CARTONS AND 
ADVERTISING MATERIAL. 


DETROIT, MICH. OMAHA, NEB. 


or 


WOW 


TAwW 


NOUAL 


Text 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1784 
141 years in the Seed Business 


LANDRETH 
GARDEN SEEDS 


Spot or 1925 Crop Seeds 


WE OFFER 
Corn Okra Cabbage Cucumber 
Beet Tomato Spinach Snap Beans 


Squash Pumpkin Cauliflower Dwarf Lima Beans 
or Any Other Varieties You May Want 


FUTURE OR 1926 CROP SEEDS 


When ready to place your Contract order for delivery after 
1926 crop is harvested, write us for prices. 


If we had not grown good seeds, given fair prices, fair service and careful attention to business, we would not be the 
oldest Seed House in America, as this is our 14/st year in the business. 


D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


BRISTOL, PENNSYLVANIA 
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UNITED STATES 


factories 
CHICAGO BALTIMORE CINCINNATI ROANOKE BUCHANAN 


Chicago Sales Office 
11] West Street 
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A Prime Factor and Necessary Asset to increase 
Labeling Economy and Speed Production---- 


The New Improved 


Knapp Labeling Machine 


NEW FEATURES are the developement of over thirty years experience in the construction of 
Labeling Machines for the Canning Industry and have justly merited the NEW KNAPP to become 
universally known as the ““CANNER’S LABELER.” 


SIMPLICITY of Construction and in making ADJUSTMENTS ensure the EFFICIENT and 
ECONOMICAL operation of the NEW IMPROVED KNAPP LABELING MACHINE. 


FRED H.KNAPP CORPORATION 


LABELING ord BOXING MACHINES 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY 
RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO _ BALTIMORE SALT LAKE CITY HAMILTON, ONT., CANADA 
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OUR NEW PLANT 


¥= HIS magnificent building, located at 3500 East Biddle Street, easily access- 
*| ible from the center of Baltimore, has recently been acquired by us, and 
our entire manufacturing activities are now being concentrated under one 
roof ! 


Built orginally by the Columbia Graphophone Manufacturing Company in 1921, 
but never occupied, this Plant of reinforced concrete, consisting of over 500,000 
square feet of floor space, is fully sprinklered, and equipped with the latest Carrier 
Air Conditioning and Heating Sytems all affording the opportunity of introduc- 
ing economies in manufacture so necessary under highly competitive conditions. 


Direct railroad connections with both Baltimore & Ohio and Pennsylvania Rail- 
roads supply unsurpassed shipping facilities. SOUTHERN SERVICE, so well 
understood by those who ue SOUTHERN CANS, will be easily maintained 
with these remarkable facilities. 


Our plans call for the use of about one-half of the main structure located on a tract 
of land of 66 acres, and the remainder, consisting of about 250,000 square feet, is 
available for other tenants. Manufacturers of products requiring Cans would find 
this space especially desirable. 


Southern Can Company 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


1901 -- 1926 
25 Years of Successful Manufacturing Experience. 
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THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE - - - - Manager and Editor 
107 South Frederick St. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 
Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of 


THE CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among them- 
selves on all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor. 


; THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 49th year. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

One Year, - - - - - $3.00 
Canada, - - - - - - $4.00 
Foreign, - - - - . - - - - $5.00 
Extra copies, when on hand, 10 cents each. 

ADVERTISING RATES—According to space and location. 

Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TRADE Co, 

Address all communications to THE CANNNG TRADE, Balti- 

more, Md. 


Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail 
matter. 
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EDITORIALS 


HE TRI-STATES STEP OUT—Always spoken of as pos- 
T sessing the greatest possibilities and power of any associa- 
tion of canners, the Tri-State Packers Association has been 
bound down by the threads of tradition and the belief and feeling 
that “it can’t be done.” Underlying all this was the lack of con- 
fidence between the canners who composed the Association, or 
were resident within its borders. Those conversant with the real 
conditions knew that plenty of fine goods are regularly produced 
in this famous canning region, but even those who knew had 
pushed into the rear this knowledge and had come to accept as 
true the statements iterated and reiterated in all other sections 
of the country that Maryland, Delaware and New Jersey could not 
produce canned foods that would compare with those of other sec- 
tions. It is not too much to say that the canners themselves had 
come to believe this disparaging report of their section, and if 
they did not openly acknowledge it as true, they hung their heads 
and made no denial when the assertion was heard. And so the 
story was enlarged and spread until all the rest of the country 
came to believe that all the poor canned foods produced came 
from this the old, original home of commercial canned foods. . 
There are poor canned foods produced in this Tri-State re- 
gion, but where is the state or region that does not produce such 
goods? 


And so it was when at ihe annual meeting of the Tri-State 
Packers Association in Philadelphia last week it was announced 
that a business or field secretary would be appointed; that in as- 
sociation activities the old Tri-States would come up onto an 
even keel with the best of canners’ associations, collecting all that 


business information which its members ought to have regularly - 


and steadily, and that to meet this new design the dues of mem- 
hers would be advanced; then it was, we repeat, that some said 
“It can’t be done.” This move has been vaguely hinted at and 
talked about for some years, but nothing had ever been done even 
in the slightest way towards it. The announcement that they 
would put it into force at once came somewhat as a thunderclap 
out of a clear sky, and one might have expected to see it meet 
with at least a slow reception. Nothing of the sort happened. 
It was acclaimed with delight. The proposition was made to the 
canners after their arrival at the meeting; it was explained quite 
fully, it is true, and then they were asked to sign up as new 
members and so support the new move, and in fact the new as- 
seciation, for that is what it amounts to. The response was im- 


mediate and somewhat of a record, we believe, for they quickly 
had signers amounting to five and a half million cases, on a very 
conservative basis. Since then this figure has been raised to 
above six millions, so that the attempt is a success. All the old 
members of the Association have not as yet signed up, because 
many of them have not yet had a chance to-do so, but most of 
them will quickly fall in line, and what is particularly pleasing to 
the promoters of this new move is that many former non-mem- 
bers are already signed up and others coming in. Western Mary- 
land has always held off from the Association, but now they can 
have no excuse, and we expect to see them fall into line. They 
should do so to the man, because it is a move in the right direc- 
tion and decidedly to their advantage. 


With the Association launched upon this new effort the work 
has only just begun, and it is a work that the officers alone can- 
not perform. It requires the united and continued efforts of 
every member, and it will call for some courage on the part of 
all members. To weld the canners of this Tri-State territory into 
a finely working body of business men, co-operating whole-heart- 
edly with the Association, is a formidable task. But it is well 
begun and it will progress. It will be necessary for every mem- 
ber to lay aside his prejudices and his suspicions of his fellow 
canners, and to play absolutely fair and above board. Modern 
business is conducted upon a strictly honest basis, and the liar or 
deceiver is an outcast. The member who has signed this new 
membership blank agrees thereby to conform with the Associa- 
tion’s requirements. When he is asked for details of his business 
he can know that what he gives will be held in the strictest se- 
crecy, so far as his individual business is concerned, and he must 
feel that confidence in his Association and its Field Secretary. 


Frank M. Shook, who has been appointed field secretary for 
the Tri-States, has had seven years of training with the National 
Canners Association, and no one can ever say that a “leak” of 
any kind has ever taken place there. 


But there is the supreme test for those who enter this new 
Association—the feeling of complete confidence, and a willing- 
ness to co-operate in the fullest way. It means a laying upon the 
table of everything pertaining to your business, along with your 
fellow canners, for the good of all. Then the Field Secretary 
will make his composite reports, embracing the reports of all in 
one report, so that you, as a member, will know the result, with- 
out knowing the individual business of any member. If all enter 
into the thing rightly it will go off from the start, but if some are 
going to hesitate and go only half way, or attempt to play un- 
fair, then trouble will result and the developments will be the 
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slower. It calls for courage. But after all fair dealing is only 
sensible. If a canner should lie about any feature on which he 
reports, that lie is bound to find him out. He cannot escape de- 
tection, and so the only result of such a lie would be to discredit 
himself. We are speaking plainly here, and calling a spade a 
spade, so there will be no misunderstanding. 


The canners of this section are due the highest credit for 
this advanced step, and we believe that they will make good on 
the effort. They are determined to put the goods of this section 
back upon a high plane and to allow no one to rightfully censure 
them again. There will be packers of poor quality goods, but 
they will not be members of the Tri-State Association, and they 
will soon be distinguished through this fact. It will soon be 
found that most of the so-called “little” canners are packers of 
very fine goods, and as they can come in at the minimum rate of 
$15 per year, they will come in. The whole industry, canners, 
buyers and brokers, will watch with interest to see who “bucks” 
this move of the Tri-States. 


CONVENTION REPORT—AII eyes will be upon Louis- 
T ville this coming week, if all canners in person are not 

there. At this time it promises to be a record-breaking 
Convention, so far as numbers are concerned, although at the 
last minute it would seem that some canners will not go. 


As usual, The Canning Trade will report the entire proceed- 
ings, word for word, and include all that takes place during the 
busy week. This will be given to our readers in our issue of Feb- 
ruary 15th. This is as quick as such a big task can be per- 
formed and it will be weeks ahead of any other report. 


We would like to ask the co-operation of our advertisers and 
all new advertisers in that big Convention issue, because it is the 
one that is read, coming out, as it does, while the report is news 
and filled with interest, all supply men, many leading brokers and 
a great many canners wish to carry their ads in it. It is not our 
intention to neglect or overlook any of them, but we are going 
to be busy night and day. If, therefore, these advertisers will 
forward their copy and instructions promptly, and not wait for 
us to ask, it will help mightily. The rates are low and are the 
same to all alike, so there is no need to hesitate on that score. 
Send the copy and instructions, and everything can be arranged 
to your entire satisfaction when the big issue is out and we have 
time to breathe. If you miss it you will regret it, and so will 
we, and your hesitation will have only harmed you, not helped 
you. 


FRANK M. SHOOK, FIELD SECRETARY FOR 
THE TRI-STATES. 


HE ExecutiveCommittee of the Tri-State Packers 

Association met in Wilmington, Delaware, on 

Monday, the 18th, for the purpose of launching 
the new and enlarged service authorized at the annual 
meeting held in Philadelphia the 13th and 14th. 

Every member of the Executive Committee was 
present and entered into the matter with an enthusias- 
tic interest, bespeaking great success for the under- 
taking. 

The committee engaged Frank M. Shook as Field 
Secretary and discussed at length the lines of work to 
be undertaken, and decided on definitely prosecuting 
certain work this week and the following, and to meet 
again on February 8th to adopt a program for the year. 

Several locations were considered as headquarters, 
but Easton, Md., was decided on as being best suited for 
the temporary location of the offices of the Field Sec- 
retary. 

Mr. Shook left at once for Easton and will arrange 
to open up his office there on February 1st. Whether or 


not Easton will be made the permanent location of this 
office remains to be determined. 
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CANNING NEWS AND NOTES 


What’s doing in all parts of the Country. New firms, 
changes etc. 


Harrison, O.—The Snyder Preserve Co. Plant, at Harrison, 
Ohio, was completely destroyed by fire last month, entailing a 
loss of $100,000, which was protected by insurance. f 

The origin of the fire is unknown, but it is believed that it 
originated from a stove, as several had been put to use in at- 
tempting to warm the plant to keep the contents, canned toma- 
toes pulp and catsup, from freezing during the severe cold spell. 

The fire had gained such headway that the building was 
ready to collapse before the fire was noticed. The firemen worked 
under great handicap and with their clothes covered with ice, 
and two of them were overcome and required the services of a 
physician. 

The plant was a modern one, equipped with new machinery. 
The past season had been one of the best for the company since 
its location in Harrison. It is not known at present whether or 
not the plant will be restored. Stored in the building at the time 
of the fire were 11,000 cases of canned tomatoes, 33,000 cases of 
pulp and 7,000 cases of catsup. Part of this stock is being sal- 
vaged from the ruins. ; 

Tuscumbia, Mo.—Etforts at signing up strawberry acreage 
in Miller country are bringing results. Contracts have been ob- 
tained for 285 acres, and prospects are good for about 100 more. 

Decker, Ind.—The Decker Cantaloupe Association here, who 
also grow and ship heavily in tomatoes, sent a delegation to Mt. 
Carmel to look over the two tomato canneries there and to get 
information on a cannery for Decker. 

A committee consisting of Edward Plass, Newton Y. Yates, 
Edward Vollmer, Dr. E. F. Small and Dr. Floyd Gilatt was ap- 
pointed. 

Breckenridge, Mich.—Business men of Breckenridge and | 
farmers from that vicinity are most enthusiastic over the possi- 
bilities of obtaining a Roach canning factory. A site in the north- 
east part of town was decided upon, and the proposition to fur- 
nish fifty houses for the employes was passed. Another meeting 
will be held soon, when it is hoped that more definite plans on the 
part of the company will be known. 

West Liberty, Ky.—If plans go through that are now being 
perfected West Liberty will have a canning factory. A company 
is being formed and will soon begin to contract for acreage for 
tomatoes, and if sufficient acreage is secured will begin at once 
to erect the factory. Dr. C. C. Burton, Luther Claypool and oth- 
ers are heading the movement. 

Isleton, Cal.—The Isleton Canning Co. announces that a 
building 150x200 feet will be built this spring as an addition to 
the plant for manufacture of ginger ale. 

Red Lodge, Mont.—A pea canning factory is to be estab- 
lished in Red Lodge. O. H. Mann, who will put up the factory, 
has moved here with his family from Woodcross, Iowa. Work 
will start on the factory as soon as the weather permits. Op- 
erations will start with the first pea crop next June. 

Mason, Wis.—A meeting vf the interested pea growers of 
this region was. called for the purpose of discussing plans for a 
pea cannery. A committee consisting of Nels Ledin, J. C. Peck- 
ham, A. E. Bierry, H. Squire and Oscar Johnson was appointed 
to investigate the proposition. 

Taholah, Wash.—The Strand Fisheries Company, of Aber- 
deen, has made application for an up-to-date cannery to be op- 
erated at Taholah, on the Quinault Indian reservation. 

Wichita, Kansas—Armour & Co. have purchased the nine 
Kansas and Oklahoma plants of the Aaron Poultry and Egg 
Company, according to Harold Kepner, their manager here. The 
purchased plants are located at Wichita, Wellington, Hutchinson 
and Kiowa, in Kansas, and Woodward, End, Alva and Clinton, 
Oklahoma. They do an annual business of $15,000,000. 

Seattle, Wash.—The Sunnypoint Packing Company, of Se- 
attle, owned by the Skinner & Eddy Corporation, has purchased 
the salmon plant of the Thlinket Packing Company of Funter 
Bay and the plant of the Sanborn-Cutting-Company at Kake, 
both in Southeastern Alaska. The headquarters of the Thlinket 
Packing Company is in Portland and the head offices of Sanborn- 
Cutting Company in Astoria. The canneries each produce about 
50,000 cases of canned salmon a season. 

Solma, Cal.—It is reported that Libby’s will make improve- 
ments and additions to their Solma plant 

Paisley, Scotland—Mr. John Frame, 35 Neilson Road, Pais- 
ley, Renfrewshire, Scotland, sometime in the future hopes to go 
into the canning business. He is at this this time collecting all 
possible information as to factory equipment, layout, etc., and 
will appreciate any machinery catalogues sent him. 
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THE INDIANA KERN FINISHER 


All metal. Satisfies the most exacting demands of 
any packer. Is of sanitary construction through- 
out. Monel Metal used onthe screen,under pan, 
and hood. Shaft of Tobin Bronze. Supplied 
with packing gland. A special washout plug is 
also now a part, with other added features. Has 
an increased capacity of 35% 


Kook-More Koils 
Indiana Pulpers 


Indiana No. 10 Fillers 4 


Tomato Washers 
Spice Buckets 
Enameled Lined Pipe 

. Enameled Pails & Pans 
Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 
Indiana Chili Sauce Machines 
Steam Crosses 
Fire Pots 
Steel Stools 
Pulp & Catsup Pumps 


Roman Candles on a 


Birthday Cake. 


Not so good! The cake 
may be the finest ever bak- 
ed—but the Roman candles 
would make it look ridicul- 
ous. And it isn’t sucha 


Wood & Steel Tanks 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 
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Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Coast Representatives 
S. O. Randall’s Son 
Baltimore, Md. 
Eastesn Representative 


far cry from this comparison to another: 


A canner will move heaven and earth to secure 
the highest quality fruit and vegetables for his 
pack. He installs the latest preparation machin- 
ery to insure quality in the can and then he’ll use 
haphazard cooking methods in his cookroom. His 
fine quality becomes uncertain quality. Flat sours 
and other spoilage result from faulty cooking and 
cooling. 


A-B Pressure Cookers and Coolers will prevent 
this. They will save you time, money and re- 
putation. They are entirely automatic. A-B is 
always dependable. 

A-B is always onthe job. It has no off days. 
Its usefulness is never impaired by illness or fati- 
gue. Long hours do not reduce its efficiency. It 
stays with you season after season and turns out a 
uniformly cooked pack always, under any and all 
conditions. 


A-B has many distinct advantages over ordinary 
cookroom equipment. Write our nearest office 
today and we’ll gladly tell you the entire story. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 


409 Marine Bank Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, III. 
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Meeting Tri-State Packers 


Benj. Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia January 13th. & 14th., 1926 


The Warehousing Law—Mr. Moore Tells Some Plain ‘Truths—Field Secretary ap- 
pointed and his duties—The Banquet—Association Endorses Executive 


VERYBODY seemed to be waiting for the big meeting of 

Ek the Tri-State Packers, for at the fine, big new hotel Ben- 
jamin Franklin, in Philadelphia, there had assembled a 

goodly crowd of all branches of the business before the after- 
noon session on Wednesday, the f3th. Meantime the Executive 
Committee and officers had been busier than they ever had been 
before and had done more. We told you sometning of this last 
week and you will learn more in this report. 

The afternoon session was quickly crowded and President 
Fooks lost no time in starting. The Mayor found it impossible 
to be present and he sent his official statistician, Dr. Davis, who 
extended a very warm and hearty welcome, after he had re- 
viewed the vital statistics of the city. 

Mr. R. A. (Bob) Sindall responded to this welcome, and 
made one of the best addresses we have ever heard him make. 
He pulled a real witty one on the Mayor and which is worth 
repeating: 

“My dear Doctor,” said Mr. Sindall, “we regret exceed- 
ingly the absence of His Honor the Mayor, but we realize that 
having recently lost his ‘Butler,’ he has been more or less busy 
doing his household cleaning” 

CHAIRMAN—MR. FOOKS: We will next have the report 
of the Secretary, Mr. Dashiell. 

Report of Secretary Dashiell. 

The report of the Secretary will be very, very short. I 
think you will be more interested in the report of the Treasurer, 
which I will endeavor to make in more detail than that of the 
Secretary. 

The Secretary’s office has gone on as usual in the even tenor 
of its way during the past year. We have endeavored to do 
some agricultural research work. We have, through the aid 
that has been given us by our friends, the can companies and 
others, been able to continue a work which I think has been one 
of the most important, for the whole territory, of anything the 
Association has yet undertaken, and that is the seed-saving 
proposition and the agricultural work at large. We have made 
very decided strides in the right direction. 


But now to go on to my report as Treasurer, in which you 
possibly may be more interested. I will state that the receipts 
of the Association during the past year from all sources have 
been $7862.70, made up as follows: A balance carried over 
from 1924 of $359.51, then.a balance from the Maryland Ex- 
tension Service of $130.69; then a sale to our members of 13 
pounds of selected seed which had been grown by Mr. Rade- 
baugh and turned over to the Association for sale at $10 a 
pound, brought $130. Then we had a splendid contribution from 
the can companies and others as I stated before of $2,550. The 
seed financing proposition, which was the sale in advance of 
tomato seed at $2.50 per peund in order to finance our seed- 
saving proposition which was to come off in the fall, which 
amounted to $1,787.50. The dues, receipts from dues for mem- 
bership paid in, $2,380. We have a Liberty Bond of $500, so 
that makes a total of $7,862.70. 

Now how did we spend it? For agricultural purposes, to 
Dr. Symons, of the Maryland Extension Service, $3,000. To 
Dr. McCue, of Delaware Extension Service, $500. To Dr. Baker, 
of New Jersey Extension Service, $562. For the Seed Saving 
Fund, in order to pay the expenses of the seed saving, to Dr. 
Symons and from him to Mr. Radebaugh and others who did the 
work, $1,787; to our traffic manager, $350. Dues to the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, $30. Legal services (which were re- 
quired here at a time when we were terribly upset about boot- 
leggine tomatoes, as you. will very well remember over a year 
ago), $25. Canned Foods Exhibit at Cincinnati, $165.45. Print- 
ine, stationery, postage. $211.81. Insurance on tomato seeds, 
$7.50. Typnewriting, $25. Meetings and entertainment during 
the veay, $877.92. And on aceovnt of the Secretary’s salary, 
$320.52, makine a total of $7,862.70, which squares the account. 

CHATRMAN:. You have heard the Secretary-Treasurer’s 
report. What is your pleasure? (Approved as read.) 


Committee’s Work—Officers Elected. 


_ MR. DASHIELL: You understand that the amount re- 
ceived on account of the first seed-saving financing proposition 
was not included in the regular Tri-State account. We have a 
separate account, that I have kept separate in the bank of the 
sales of this seed, and I think you ought to know that. We 
have sold 771 pounds to 31 members at $3.50 a pound, making 
$2,698.50, and 400 pounds of these have been remitted for $1,400, 
and the balance to be remitted, $1,298.50. We have paid out o1 
that $1,000 to Dr. Symonds. 

The total seed account is about 2,500 pounds, I understand. 
We have sold of that quantity 1,486 pounds, which would leave 
1,014 pounds yet to be disposed of, and that will be added when 
it is sold to the cash in hand, which ought to make us some- 


thing over $3,000 that we would have on hand when this seed 
is disposed of. 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT. 


T was one year ago today that your Association held its an- 
] nual meeting in Wilmington and I undertook to serve you 

as President. 
Our spring meeting was held at Frederick on the 31st of 
March. This was the first meeting that our Association had 
held in Western Maryland and we were very cordially received 
and had a very well-attended meeting. We were particularly 
fortunate at this meeting in having the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. Jardine, make us a very able address. . 

At this meeting a test of seed corn from quite a number of 
canners was exhibited, showing the germination and the meth- 
ods of conducting the germination tests. Your Association is 
indebted to the University of Maryland, who co-operated witi 
us in making this demonstration. 


At this meeting the question of dues was brought to the 
attention of the Association. Quite a number of canners feel 
that the time has arrived in our Association when we should 
employ a field man to look after Association work, and in order 
to do this it would mean that we would have to raise the neces- 
sary funds to carry on this work and, in response to the inquiries 
addressed to the various Associations of canners, I found that 
four Associations were collecting their dues by the per case 
method and that four were collecting their dues by the lump sum 
method as has been followed in our Association. A pamphlet 
was printed and distributed at the Frederick meeting showing 
the dues of the various Associations, also the contract price 
being paid for raw stock in the different territories. 

At our fall meeting in Salisbury we had a one-day session 
on the 12th of November. with about the same attendance as at 
our Frederick meeting. I again called attention to the proposi- 
tion of a field man and asked the members of the Association 
to give this some thought, so that they could be prepared to act 
at our annual meeting in Philadelphia. 

At Salisbury the question of Storage-In-Transit for Canned 
Foods was one of the main things considered at this meeting. 
Ovr Association endorsed the proposition, requesting that the 
railroads give us this privilege from points in the Tri-State 
territory to the vublic warehouses in cities like Baltimore, Wil- 
mington and Philadelphia. 

Since this meeting I have had some conferences with the 
railroad officials and several of our canner friends have urged 
the railroads to give us favorable action on Storage-In-Transit. 
At this time we have assurance that this will be granted to a 
limited extent, but I am not able to report to just what extent 
we will be favored. 

The United States Warehousing Act, whereby the Govern- 
ment licenses and supervises public warehouses; where agricul- 
tural products are warehoused. Such warehouse receipts are 
accepted by banks generally as prime paper enabling canners 
to wet low rates of interest. Such a plan is now being exten- 
sively used for such products as cotton, tobacco, etc. The De- 
partment of Agriculture is disposed to extend this to canned 
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foods if convinced we can use it to advantage. I was so favor- 
ably impressed with the idea that I requested the Department to 
have one of their members attend this meeting and explain to 
our members fully the workings of the Act. Mr. Paul Williams 
was booked to address you on this subject, but owing to the 
death of his father could not attend. You will not be disap- 
pointed however, in hearing from the Department, for Mr. H. S. 
Yohe, Chief of this Department, is here and will explain the 
warehousing Act fully. 

This plan of warehousing could be used in the country 
where properly organized and warehouses suitable for this pur- 
pose were available as well as city warehouses. ; 

A visit was made by Mr. Torsch, Chairman of the Agricul- 
tural Committee, myself and others to look over the tomato 
growing and tomato seed saving operation conducted by Mr. 
Radebaugh. We were very favorably impressed with this work 
and saw tomatoes growing in fields of ten acre lots almost per- 
fect in shape, practically free from cracks and far superior to 
other tomatoes from different strains growing in the same sec- 
tion. The Association saved about 2,500 pounds of these seed 
which will be sold to the Tri-State canners this year. . 

The University of Maryland has taken great interest in im- 
proving canners’ crops, but are limited in the funds available for 
this work. I would recommend that this Association request the 
Governor of Maryland to include in his next budget at least 
$15,000 to be devoted to research work in farm products grown 
for canning; also that the States of Delaware and New Jersey 
be requested to appropriate for similar purposes such sums as 
their Agricultural Colleges deem necessary. 

The tariff on tomatoes in 1922 was reduced from 25 per cent 
to 15 per cent ad valorem, since which time importations have 
been steadily increasing; the year just passed over 1,000,000 
cases of No. 3 tomatoes were imported into this country, most 
of which entered through the Port of New York. A committee 
to gather facts and make recommendations, if necessary, should 
be appointed at this meeting. a 

it your Association is to continue having two meetings 
between their annual meeting, it would probably add interest 
to take them to new places. I would suggest the spring meeting 
be held in Baltimore and the fall meeting in Bridgeton or some 
other point in New Jersey. 

The membership of our Association is about 160 canners 
and 85 associate members or a total of 245. Our dues are $10 
per year for each member. This would bring in a revenue of 
$2,450 per year. About one-third of this sum was required for 
the two luncheons served at our meetings in Frederick and 
Salisbury so any one can readily see there is but little left to 
carry on Association work. 

I am fully convinced that the work being done by Mr. Rade- 
baugh is one that must be continued, and if we are to have an 
active Association, we must have some one who can devote all 
of their time to the work, gathering and disseminating such 
information as will be valuable to canners; see that all of the 
canners are visited and solicited to become members and build 
up a strong Association. To do this will require an increase in 
our dues, and if this is to be done, I cannot conceive of any 
fairer way than paying a stipulated amount for each case packed. 

About all we can do with'our present income is to get to- 
gether in a social way, which, of course, is very good; but I do 
believe that we are not getting the benefit that we should from 
our organization when we stop at this point. 

If we-could raise the necessary funds I would recommend 
the employment of a field man to devote his entire time to the 
propagation of canning crops, such as tomato seed, corn seed 
and, in fact, all seed produced for the canner, keeping in touch 
at all times with the work being done by the Agricultural Col- 
leges and the County Agents in the Tri-State Territory. This 
could very well take one man’s time and he could be very pro- 
fitably employed, in my opinion. 

I would also have a Field Secretary, whose duty should be to 
visit the canners at frequent intervals; to gather information 
from the other Associations as to their acreage, their crop con- 
ditions and prices and keep canners posted as to what is going 
on in their own territory at all times. A man could be very 
profitably employed in this capacity and, in my judgment, it 
would pay the canner a handsome dividend to employ a man 
for this purpose. 

I have laid before you in a brief way, without going into 
any details, what I feel could be done to make our Association 
a real, live organization. 


I want to thank all of the officers and other members of our 
Association who have very kindly lent their assistance and help 
in carrying on the Association work during the past year, espe- 
cially our worthy Secretary, Mr. C. M. Dashiell, who has done 
an immense lot of “work much of which no one knows anything 
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about except myself. No task is too great; no journey is too 

long for Mr. Dashiell, if he can help our Association. 
CHAIRMAN: I am going to introduce Mr. H. S. Yohe, of 

the Warehousing Department of the Department of Agriculture. 


-He will explain to you something about this warehousing propo- 


sition as carried on in the warehousing of agricultural products, 
and I think they consider that our business is an agricultural 
business. In the States of Maryland Delaware and New Jersey, 
comprising our territory, over 27,000 acres of products are grown 
by the canners themselves, who grow their own acreage, and 
there is probably almost that much that is grown by farmers 
who rent canning houses or lease them or own their canning 
houses and can their own products as they grow them. In other 
words, it is a method of taking care of a perishable product that 
would otherwise go to waste. The Department of Agriculture 
feels that they are willing where we could use their warehousing 
business to include our business as an agricultural business. 


THE U. S. WAREHOUSING PLAN. 
By H. S. Yohe. 


HAT is the United States Warehouse Act? It is a Fed- 
W eral statute enacted in August, 1916. What was and is 

its purpose? Those who framed the bill had in mind 
accomplishing at least one big objective, namely, developing the 
form of warehouse receipt which would constitute prime collat- 
eral for credit purposes, but before they drafted the law, they 
began to study the needs of warehousing and the needs of the 
agricultural industry in general, and they found that there was 
an abundance of warehouses in almost all parts of the country; 
but that the set-up in connection with those warehouses were 
frequently not such that they gave to the depositor in the ware- 
houses a form of receipt that was worth very much to them for 
collateral purposes. 

You have then in the Warehouse Act three purposes pri- 
marily: first, the encouragement of proper storage; second, 
the elimination of unsound and evil practices in the warehousing 
industry; and third, and foremost, the development of a form of 
warehouse receipt which will be acceptable generally to bankers 
for security purposes. 

How does this law function? It is not a compulsory law, it 
does not compel a warehouseman to become licensed, it does not 
put the government in the warehousing business; it operates 
through a system of licensing public warehousemen. Get that 
point—public warehousemen. It does not apply to a warehouse- 
man who is storing his own product for himself, and storing 
products for no one else. In other words, it is not applicable 
to so-called private storage. One of the very first fundamentals 
is that the warehouseman must engage in public storage. It 
operates by the warehouseman filing an application with the 
Secretary of Agriculture. In other words, the warehouseman 
must take the initiative. Whether or not he may be granted a 
license is a different proposition; the discretion rests with the 
Secretary as to whether or not he shall have a license. 

It also provides for a system of licensed inspectors, sam- 
plers, graders and weighers of the products going into storage. 
It is only proper to remark that licensing in itself if you are 
going to issue licenses promiscuously cannot, under any circum- 
stances, result in getting a piece of prime warehouse paper. 
The Department has recognized that point from the beginning, 
and so before a warehouseman or an inspector, sampler, grader, 
or weiger can be licensed it is necessary that representatives of 
the Department shall make thorough investigations. These in- 
vestigations relative to the warehouseman go into every avenue 
of information which we consider essential to determine whether 
or not a man or an organization is of that type which, having its 
name on a piece of paper, would really represent something to 
a banker worth while. 

Let me direct my remarks particularly to a corporation 
which may have filed an application for a warehouse license. 
First of all, the corporation must establish that it is legally 
authorized to do a public warehousing business. It must fur- 
nish copy of its charter and copy of its articles of incorporation. 
In the next instance it must furnish a list of its officers. These 
officers are carefully investigated to determine their business 
relations and their business reputation. It must furnish a finan- 
cial statement of current date, which again is carefully checked 
into. There must be some man competent to operate and man- 
age the warehouse, and that individual is again carefully investi- 
gated particularly to determine his competency, find out whether 
he knows anything about the particular product he is going to 
store, whether he knows how to handle it, whether he knows 
when it is going out of condition, and how to handle it if it is 
going out of condition, and above all, to ascertain whether or 
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not that individual is honest. Investigations of a similar char- 
acter extend to the men who apply for licenses to inspect, weigh, 
grade and sample the products. If the warehouseman can meet 
all the prerequisites to licensing, then he is obliged to file a bond 
with the Secretary of Agriculture in an amount depending upon 
the capacity of the warehouse. After a warehouseman becomes 
licensed, he is obliged to issue a certain type of receipt. The 
terms and conditions of that receipt are specifically fixed by the 
law and regulations of the Secretary. Certain terms must ap- 
pear in the receipt of all warehousemen. I might say that in 
the canning industry if canned foods are placed in the eligible 
list, a warehouseman, whether he is operating in New Jersey, 
Maryland or California, would be obliged to issue the same kind 
of receipt from his warehouse in New Jersey as he does in Cali- 
fornia. You recognize that if these warehouse receipts are to 
be accepted generally by bankers, it is quite essential that there 
should be uniformity in their terms and provisions, otherwise 
every time a banker gets a warehouse receipt. he would be placed 
under the burden of carefully scanning all its terms. And let 
me say in this connection that the Department insists that these 
receipts shall tell a true story on their face. It does not permit 
the loading of the back of these receipts with a lot of terms and 
reservations and conditions which the average depositor or the 
average banker seldom will read. We aim to have those re- 
ceipts constitute a simple but a complete contract between the 
depositor and the warehouseman, and through the Act and regu- 
lations which are made a part of the receipt by reference defi- 
nitely fixing the responsibilities of each partv. One requirement 
of the receipt is that the quantity or the weight of the product 
must be stated on the face of the receipt. There is no exception 
to that requirement. The law is specific and requires that all 
receipts must state that information. It requires also that the 
grade of the vroduct and its condition shall appear on the re- 
ceipt, except in one instance, that is where the identity of the 
product is preserved while in storave and the devositor requests 
that its grade shall be omitted.. That is the only instance, and 
that thought suggests to you men, perhaps, the need for stand- 
ards, the need for definite grades, grades which are common to 
all nackers. When you have those grades, you then have infor- 


mation on your receipt which the hanker can translate into 
proper terms of value, and thereby give you a fair loan on the 
value of the product, and I dare say at perhaps a more reason- 
able rate than what you may be obtaining now. It would at 
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least be quite contrary to experience if such should not develop 
to be the case. - : 

A word on costs, in that connection. Under the regulations 
for the products that are now under the law, there is a minimum 
inspection fee of $5 and a maximum of $100 per warehouse. 
That depends entirely upon the capacity of the warehouse. In 
each case for each warehouse license there is a charge of $2. 
The Department makes the inspection fee charge only for the 
first or original inspection to determine the eligibility of the ap- 
plicant. No charge is made for the inspections which are made 
of warehouses from time to time and usually four times a year 
after the applicant is licensed. There is, in addition to the in- 
spection and license fee charges a fee which must be paid for 
the bond. That bond you secure from authorized and approved 
surety companies, and the fee for bonding goes to them, not to 
the government. So that you have as a minimum a charge of $5 
for the original inspection, $2 for a license fee, and $50 for the 
bonding premium. You would have as a maximum charge $100 
for the original inspection fee, $2 for license fee and $500 for 
the bonding fee. I should say that these bonds range all the 
way from $5,000 to $50,000 per warehouse, except where a ware- 
houseman is operating a number of warehouses in the same 
State, all the warehouses in one particular State will be treated 
as one warehouse for the purpose of the bond only. You reach 
the maximum at $50.000 in bonds. 

You men probably have been arguing among yourselves 
that mere licensing of a warehouseman is not going to put life 
into a warehouse receipt, and I auite agree with vou: That is 
the initial stage, so to speak, in the whole game. The real ser- 
vice, the real backbone of the Warehouse Act, is found in what 
we term subsequent inspections or examination which are made 
hv Department representatives after the warehouse is licensed. 
Those are made at irregular periods. It was indicated a moment 
ago that every warehouse is supposed to have at least four ex- 
aminations per year. Now in this connection with those examina- 
tions, let me disabuse your mind as to a thought that some of 
vou might entertain, namely, that those examinations are made 
with a view to fault-finding. Thev are not. It isn’t the object 
of the Department to “get something’? on the warehouseman. 
They are made rather with the spirit of trving to help the ware- 
houseman, tryine to help the industry. for after all we look 
beyond the warehouseman and look rather to the benefits that 
are to accrue to the farmer, and in your particular industry to 
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the canning industry and the banking industry as a whole. 


So 
we must try to render a definite, constructive service. On the 
other hand, if we find a warehouseman who persistently insists 
on violating the Act and regulations, we do not hesitate to let 


him know exactly where he stands. I should say that there is a 
penalty clause in connection with the law. While we have not 
had occasion to invoke it, except in one or two cases, that doesn’t 
mean that we hesitate to invoke it if a warehouseman deliber- 
ately violated its provisions. What we aim to do is to get the 
warehousing industry on a plane where it renders service, not 
the mere service of providing a safe place for storage, but a big- 
ger service, a service which gives to the patrons of the warehouse 
a warehouse receipt which is acceptable to the bankers, and 
which they in many instances seek. 

How Canners Can Use It—In connection with your industry, 
it is quite appropriate, as I have noted, to refer to three out- 
standing types of warehousing which we find practiced in this 
country. You have, first, that warehousing which cannot ac- 
complish anything more than protect the commodity from the 
elements. I refer to warehousing of goods which belong to the 
warehouse man himself. An illustration is a canner who owns 
goods and has attached to his canning plant a warehouse or 
building in which he stores the goods, and who keeps those 
goods under his own custodianship. Now all that man has a 
right to expect is safe storage. He could hardly expect that a 
banker is going to take a receipt which he might issue to him- 
self on his own goods, which remain in his own custody and make 
him a loan on such a receipt. A banker who would do that 
would only be fooling himself, if he thought that he was actually 
loaning on those goods and had those goods as collateral. 

In the next place, you have the type of warehousing which 
is just one step higher, and which can be used by the canning 
industry if the set-up is right. I refer to field warehousing. In 
cther words, to give you a concrete illustration, I take the can- 
ner again, with the warehouse attached to his cannery, and who 
quite naturally wants to store his goods in his own warehouse. 
How can he, through that process, get a warehouse receipt which 
ought to be worth something to the banker? By the simple 
medium of turning around and leasing that warehouse to some 
individual or corporation which has no interest in the product, 
has no interest in the canned foods themselves, is not related in 
any way to the owner of that product. That type of receipt, if 
the goods are put under the absolute possession and control of 
the man who serves as the warehouseman ought to afford a good 
piece of credit paper. 


And then you have, finally, the type of warehousing which, 
if the warehousing organization is satisfactory, is honest, is of 
good repute, always can issue to you a warehouse receipt which 
bankers generally will accept. I refer to the warehouseman 
who is engaged in a strictly public warehousing business. He 
is not interested in the commodity in any sense except to afford 
it disinterested custodianship and protection. 


Now you ask, “Why these distinctions?” If you men are 
in need of credit, it is quite important that you should maintain 
those distinctions. They mean a vital difference to you from a 
credit standpoint. Under rulings, for instance, of the Federal 
Reserve Banks, a warehouseman who stores his own product 
and acts as custodian of it can’t pass his paper secured by such 
a warehouse receipt to the Federal Reserve Banks for re-dis- 
count. Under the Federal Reserve rulings banks can pass paper 
on for re-discount granted that they have the proper collateral 
back of it. Now there is a ruling that a bank can loan—at least 
a National bank—10 per cent of its capital and surplus to any 
one customer on its open paper, or on secured paper. There is 
an additional ruling that the bank can loan an additional 15 
per cent of its capital and surplus if the paper is secured by a 
proper warehouse receipt. So having a proper warehouse re- 
ceipt and not having a proper warehouse receipt makes a dif- 
ference between getting 10 per cent and 25 per cent of the 
capital and surplus of a bank as a loan. It is altogether possible 
to work out something under the United States Warehouse Act, 
granted that canned foods are placed in eligible list, which 
should be practicable to the canning industry, and the Depart- 
ment is interested in this subject because it rather reasons that 
if we can stabilize the canning industry, avoid the necessity of 
some of the members of the trade dumping on the market and 
breaking the market price, that such stabilization will reflect 
itself back on the farmer on his next year’s crop and give him 
a more stabilized market. I want you to bear in mind, however, 
that the United States Warehouse Act applies to none other 
than a public warehouseman so that the individual who applies 
to the government for a license to operate his own warehouse 
is not eligible under any circumstances. It is feasible and it 
has been done in connection with other commodities to form 2 
corporation or to place some one individual in the warehousing 
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business and let that corporation or individual operate a string 
of warehouses, if you want to put it that way. Such a corpora- 
tion or individual could be licensed under the Warehouse Act, 
granting that he can meet all the prerequisites to initial admis- 
sion. There is this point, however, that I want you to bear in 
mind: When you come to a warehouse receipt, you have some- 
thing different from a chattel mortgage. A warehouse receipt 
is really a pledge, and when you offer that receipt to your 
banker he is not in the position of a banker who holds a chattel 
mortgage. From a legal standpoint you have this distinction, 
that _a pledge means that the party who has the product has pos- 
session of it. You as owners of the product have parted with 
the possession of it, but you have not parted with the title. On 
the other hand, in the case of a mortgage, you have parted 
temporarily at least with the title, but you have not parted with 
possession, because you are probably in possession of the very 
premises, the very article, covered by the mortgage. Now that 
is an important distinction, particularly from the banker’s stand- 
point, because if you offer him a warehouse receipt and you 
haven’t got the paper set-up—I refer particularly to that type 
of organization which I designated as field warehousing—if you 
haven’t got the proper set-up the banker who takes your ware- 
house receipt as collateral, might some day find if you were 
forced into the hands of a receiver, that, instead of having a 
preferred claim against the particular product represented by 
that warehouse receipt, the courts would rule that he was a 
common creditor, and instead, therefore, of getting $1.00 on 
every dollar that he loaned, he might get perhaps ten cents on 
every dollar that he loaned. Now I am stressing that point 
because it means all the difference in the world as to whether 
or not your warehouse receipt would be acceptable. A good 
many organizations come to us with the idea that if they had 
a license under the Warehouse Act, and could get a Federal 
warehouse receipt, that automatically they ought to have re- 
ceipts which would be accepted by the banks generally, that 
their field of credit should be enlarged, that they were entitled 
to cheaper rates. Not necessarily so at all. The banker, of ne- 
cessity, if he is on the job, must look a little farther. He must 
know whether there is existing over that product that disinter- 
— custodianship so essential to the establishment of a legal 
pledge. 

I want to close by reading one quotation from a celebrated 
case which comes from one of the leading courts—in fact, from 
the United States Supreme Court: 

“When there is conscious control, the intent to exclude and 
the exclusion of others with access to the place of custody as 
of right, these are all the elements of possession in the fullest 
sense. 

And possession is the very basis of a sound Federal Ware- 
house receipt. If he has not absolute possession of the com- 
modity, the man who issues you a warehouse receipt for that 
commodity is not issuing a receipt which is likely to stand the 
test in a crucial moment. 

CHAIRMAN: I spent almost half a day with the gentle- 
man you have just heard. It would take almost half a day to 
tell you what he ‘told me. Now then, I probably have some 
things on my mind you would like to know, and one of the things 
was this: For instance, you také the country canning house 
where you want to warehouse your goods in your own ware- 
house. If you have a proper warehouse you can do it this way: 
You could organize a corporation of, say, $50,000. You could 
place custodians at the different places where the warehouses 
were located. The amount of bond they require is not full value. 
It is about 15 per cent of the value of the goods. I figured the 
charges and as nearly as I could get it from talking to Mr. 
Yohe, it would cost us about one-half to five-eighths of one cent 
per case for the Government’s work on issuing a warehouse re- 
ceipt on canned foods. That would cover no other charges ex- 
cept what the Government did. The warehouseman would have 
to make his charge for his services and all that. 


Now I would like to ask Mr. Yohe how this works in the 
territory where they have tried it. and to what extent it is work- 
ing, for instance. on cotton. What per cent of the cotton is 
stored, and warehouse receipt issued for it in the South? 

MR. YOHE: I think you can get some idea of the extent 
to which the service is used, if I give you a few concrete figures. 
On April 1, 1920, the combined licensed storage capacity for 
cotton was about 429.000 bales. I had occasion quite recently 
to check up the figures, and I found that our combined licensed 
storage capacity for cotton had now reached the figure of 
2,700,000 bales. That means that at one time there could be 
stored in space under the supervision of the Department of Ag- 
riculture about 2,700,000 bales of cotton; that is, as we take it 
a tremendous jump between the figure I gave you for April 1, 
1920, and that of a later date. That doesn’t mean, however, 
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that we only handled through these licensed warehouses about 
2,700,000 bales of cotton, because if any of you know a little 
something of the cotton business or have ever been in the cotton 
territory, you know that they start picking the cotton anywhere 
from the middle of July, bring it into the warehouses, and cot- 
ton that came in the first of August perhaps moved out by the 
middle of September or even earlier, and they keep on picking 
until sometimes as late as the first of the following April, so 
that the cotton is continually moving in and out of the ware- 
houses. So that we figure that we are handling through the 
licensed warehouses now somewhere between 33 1/3 and 40 or 50 
per cent of the entire cotton crop of the country. A little over 
two years ago we were not handling a single pound of tobacco 
in the licensed cotton warehouse. In fact, there were no ware- 
houses licensed. The figures today indicate that we can store 
at one time approximately 660,000,000 pounds of tobacco. 

In the field of grain, we are storing about 33,000,000 bush- 
els of grain at one time. That doesn’t give you any illustration 
of the service, because I just happened to note the other day 
that an elevator which we have in a certain Mid-Western State 
which has 400,000 bushels capacity, last year handled over four 
million bushels. So you see the thirty-three million might run 
up nearer to 250,000,000 bushels that actually go through the 
licensed warehouses. 

You again get some concrete idea when I refer to cotton 
and tell you it is not uncommon to find a warehouse with a ca- 
pacity of 20,000 bales of cotton handle as much as 50,000 bales 
in a year. You get a still better idea of the volume as a whole 
for all products when I tell you that until about three weeks 
ago there were printed warehouse receipts under our direction, 
approximately 5.600,000, to handle merely this year’s crop. I 
don’t know whether those figures are really translatable to you 
in real terms of actual products handled. In cotton, for in- 
stance, we issue a receipt generally speaking for each bale of 
cotton. In grain, a receipt generally is issued for even mul- 


tiples of five, ten or twenty-five thousand bushels of grain. So 
that in themselves the figures don’t really tell the big story, the 
correct story, but they do give you a pretty good idea of the 


volume of agricultural products handled through these licensed 
warehouses. 
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DR. SYMONS: 
money is loaned? 


MR. YOHE: No. It is not possible to get that for the 
simple reason that we don’t have anything to do with the financ- 
ing. That is not handled through the warehouses at all. We 
don’t know how many people put products into warehouses with 
the idea of just storage—to merely put their goods under gov- 
ernment supervision, and a lot of the individual warehouses 
never give us any report. In fact, we don’t require a report. 
We do know, for instance, that of the thirteen cotton growers’ 
co-operative associations which are functioning on a State-wide 
basis, ten of them are storing all this cotton in Federal licensed 
warehouses. I do know that some of those associations require 
large sums of money. Very roughly, about a year ago, I figured 
up just about what we felt might be loaned on these warehouse 
receipts, and as I recall the figure ran somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of $250,000,000 annually. 


CHAIRMAN: I want to express our appreciation for Mr. 
Yohe’s kindness in coming here and trying to enlighten us on 
this very important subject. I don’t think anybody would ques- 
tion that this warehousing method of financing has been a big 


help 4 the cotton industry. Don’t you find it so, Mr. Yohe? 
(Yes. 


It is possible we might find some use for it in our Associa- 
tion. I would like to say to Mr. Yohe that we will take this 


matter up, and I have no doubt will request that you have us 
put on this basis. 


Have you any figures as to how much 
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MR. STRASBAUGH: Is there any objection to requesting 
the government at this time to put canned foods on the eligible 
list? 

CHAIRMAN: Mr. Yohe, what will we have to do on this 
now? What would you suggest? Bak 

MR. YOHE: The position of the Department at this time 
is that it is merely giving the subject some consideration. Since 
your President was with us, we have had communications from 
a great many canners, all the way from Maine to California. 
We are giving each communication careful consideration, and 
the deciding factor, as we see it now, is as to whether or not the 
product will be put on the eligible list, what amount of concrete 
evidence we may get from the people who ought to use it, that 
they will really use it, if the Warehouse Act is made available 
to them. My thought is that the most tangible way you could 
get it to the Department would be by a suitable resolution on 
the part of the Association which might be directed to the Sec- 
retary himself. 

CHAIRMAN: I would suggest, Mr. Strasbaugh, in fact, 
with the permission of the Association, I would appoint Mr. 
Strasbaugh and Mr. Cover together to draw up a resolution and 
present it at the meeting tomorrow morning. 


ADDRESS OF JAMES F. MOORE, ESQ. 


FELT that this would naturally be a real business meeting, 
I and a meeting from which I might hope to derive practical 
benefit, and where possibly I might be in position to answer 
a few questions or bring you a few thoughts of value in connec- 
tion with the development of your work along associational lines. 
The last time that I met with you here in Philadelphia, I talked 
on the subject of Trade Associations. I recall emphasizing the 
tendency in business throughout the world to organize, either 
along capitalistic lines in the form of gigantic combinations of 
business or along the lines of trade association. It was my feel- 
ing then that the tendency had become an actual movement and 
that that movement would revolutionize business in the world. 
You today are as well prepared as I to say how far that thought 
is from realization. You have seen something of the tendency 
towards consolidations of business and capital during the past 
year. If 1925 was as a matter of record a year in which all 
records of consolidations were broken, it is likewise true that 
1926 promises to exceed to a tremendous extent the record of 
1925. The progress of trade associations has been equally great, 
and in the opinion of many of us has influenced the conduct of 
business even more than the actual consolidations of capital. 
Only a few years ago, the steel industry was described as 
either a prince or a pauper, and the prosperity of the country 
at large was pictured by the condition of the steel indutry. It 
was now up, the mills were running, everybody was employed, 
business was booming throughout the country. A few months 
later there was a surplus of products, and the mills shut down, 
men were thrown out of employment and the effect was felt 
throughout the land. None of us are especially concerned about 
that extreme variance in the steel industry today. We are 
happy when the orders show an increase month by month. We 
are happy when the production of steel is going up, but we 
haven’t any fear that that upward swing will be followed by a 
tremendous collapse with resulting disaster to all allied lines of 
production. The reason, I believe you will all agree, is that the 
industry has become intelligently co-ordinated. It doesn’t mat- 
ter whether their views are exchanged around the dinner table 
or whether they accept the word of Judge Gary, of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation. The fact remains that everybody in the steel 
industry knows its status, knows about how business is coming, 
knows approximately the volume of orders on hand, knows ap- 
proximately the quantity of manufactured stock in the ware- 
houses of the steel companies. With those facts, men of busi- 
ness caliber make relatively few mistakes. The same thing is 
true in every industry. If every man in this room had equal 
knowledge of the facts pertaining to his business on a nation- 
wide scale that every other man or that all the canners of the 
nation possess, there would be relatively few mistakes made. In 
a general way, we do not hesitate to say that there is a possible 
period of over-production in canned foods with us today. It is 
not an approaching period. If it is anything, it is here, and we 
have a surplus production of some of the most important items 
of canned foods sufficient to care for the consuming demand for 
more than the normal period, which would be until the next 
season’s pack. Just what those surpluses are, just what they 
mean to you and to me, is hard to tell. I am, however, convinced 
that we lack many of the facts which we should have in order to 
intelligently direct our own efforts. 
The gathering of information of that character can only 
be accomplished, as I see it, through trade associations. Trade 
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associations in the canning industry have shown remarkable 
progress in the past four years. It is only four years ago, if I 
recall aright, that I had the privilege of serving the industry 
as president of the National Canners Association. At that time 
there were few of the State associations that were functioning 
actively, and the National Association was crippled by lack of 
membership and lack of funds. Today the exact contrary is 
true. Some of our State associations have expanded their ac- 
tivities until they are covering details that the National Can- 
ners Association has never attempted to cover. And we might 
have in mind at this time that there can never be a conflict 
between the field of duties of the National Canners Association 
and the field of duties of the State or regional association. The 
National Canners Association is not fitted, and should not be 
permitted, to come into the State of New York and spend the 
funds furnished by its National membership for the purpose of 
helping us to solve our special and local problems. We real- 
ized that fact in New York State a number of years ago. We 
were for the most part loyal members of the National Canners 
Association, and the same thing is true today. There is prob- 
ably no State in the Union, unless it be California, that has a 
larger percentage of its pack represented in the National Can- 
ners Association than New York State. New York State, how- 
ever, felt it wise to organize a State association which should be 
a trade association in fact as well as in name. That means, as 
we saw it, an association that should function 365 days in the 
year, that should have a permanent headquarters, a permanent 
force, a force that was properly compensated, and consequently 
could afford to give undivided attention and undivided service 
to the canners of New York State. I am not here to argue to 
you for trade associations, nor to urge you to take any special 
action in that connection. I know, however, you will be glad to 
have something of our experience in New York State. 

In New York State—We started our New York State Asso- 
ciation with fear and trembling. We had had many experi- 
ences, we had seen enterprises started from an association view- 
point; we had seen them break down. We weren’t quite clear, 
but what we might be starting more than we could possibly 
carry through. We determined, however, that the end was 
worthy of the effort, and we made the effort. We were, we 
believed, exceptionally fortunate in the man we obtained as our 
secretary, as our paid secretary, but that does not mean that 
we might not have obtained any one of a score of men in the 
country who would have served the industry with equal fidelity, 
equal intelligence, and with equally satisfactory results. There 
are plenty of men who can do an infinite amount of good to 
the canning industry if they have the opportunity to render it 
undivided service, but it goes without saying that no man can 
run his own business and devote the proper amount of time to 
an association to enable that association to render the fullest 
degree of service to its membership. 

We started in New York State with the thought that we 
could get along with an expenditure annually of something like 
$10,000 a year. Our dues have not been increased since that 
time, our expenditures have multiplied, and probably today are 
double, at least, the expenditures of the first year when we had 
a paid secretary. Some of our original members may have be- 
come dissatisfied. Some have doubtless left the Association. I 
will confess, however, that I have no recollection of a single can- 
ner in New York State who left the Association after we em- 
ployed a paid secretary and started a program of actual service 
to the canners of New York State. We have been able, through 
the Association, to secure service from the State Departments 
and the Federal Departments which we never could have ob- 
tained individually. Last year, for example, the Legislature 
of the State of New York appropriated $10,000 specifically for 
the investigation of canning crops and the improvement of their 
quality. That is very likely to become a permanent appropria- 
tion. Now it isn’t. so much in amount, but it is a wonderful rec- 
ognition of the value of canning crops in New York State to the 
farmers of that State. I could give you a resume of the work 
that has been done. I feel that it is unnecessary. I feel that 
you can follow my general thought that I have had an oppor- 
tunity during the past five years to survey canning conditions, 
canning crop conditions, and the conditions of the canning in- 
dustry generally in all-parts of the United States. I have seen 
the up-swings and I have seen the down-swings, and I am pre- 
pared to say that those States that have spent the most money 
through their associations, those States that have been most 
loyal and active in their support of the National Canners Asso- 


ciation, have shown the highest measure of prosperity for the 
canners. 


I don’t believe you want me to go into the details of what 
an association can do. I think the results speak for themselves. 
Take the State of Minnesota. It is only a few years ago that 
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the State of Minnesota was packing 100,000 to 150,00 cases of 
inferior quality sweet corn. It has for its production the most 
expensive association in the United States. Its production of 
sweet corn has gone up from 150,000 to 200,000 cases to a volume 
which I haven’t in mind for 1925, but which must have closely 
approximated 1,000,000 cases. In the meantime it has also de- 
veloped a very prosperous pea canning business. it really has 
become an important factor in the production of canned foods, 
and I know that a good deal of that has been made possible by 
the willingness on the part of those in the industry to spend 
their money freely for the solution of the problems that were 
common to the canners of that State. 

Now, gentlemen, your problems are your own. They are 
your own especially because they affect your purse and your 
happiness. They are a little more than that, however. They 
affect the industry throughout the United States. Every time 
you meet in a gathering like this and exchange views, you de- 
rive benefit from that exchange. You learn something that you 
didn’t know when you came to the meeting, or at least you go 
away from the meeting with a broader and fuller knowledge of 
the views of the other canners, and of the general status of sup- 
ply and demand for the particular products in which you are in- 
terested. _ If you can get any benefit out of a meeting once a 
year, you are sure to get ten times if not one hundred times the 
benefit out of that free interchange of information which can be 
accomplished only through the medium of an experienced and 
adequately compensated field secretary. We have in New York 
State passed a little beyond the question of supply and demand. 
We do gather the figures of acreages; we do gather the figures 
of stocks on hand; we do endeavor to enlighten the canners in 
the State as to the conditions in other States, both of costs of 
the raw material, stocks of merchandise, acreages to be con- 
tracted, and all those items which we would like to have in plan- 
ning our business for the following year, but we go a little 
farther than that. We strive to improve, indirectly and direct- 
ly, the quality of our production. : 

You will pardon me because I have the floor, if I throw em- 
phasis again upon that time-worn topic of quality. I am not 
like some of our speakers, satisfied that the quality of the pro- 
duction of the Tri-States is below average. It is not my con- 
viction that it is or should be below average. I find in my talk 
with the canners of this territory a rather unbecoming modesty 
as to the quality of their production and its possibilities. I was 
obliged the other day to tell a canner, a prominent canner of the 
Tri-States, that New York State could not produce green lima 
beans of the quality that can be produced in the State of Dela- 
ware, in New Jersey or in Maryland. And it is true, boy. I am 
not interested at all in advocating production at one point as 
against another, but we have two plants in New York State 
where we have packed green lima beans for years, and neither 
of those plants will open on green lima beans next year. The 
reason is simple. The beans turn white before they reach their 
maturity. The maturity period is too long. When we have a 
cold August and it takes too long for those beans to grow to 
their canning size in the pod, they turn white and hard before 
they ever reach the size that we want for canning. We have no 
such trouble in Southern New Jersey, where we pack year after 
year at one plant from 35,000 to 40,000 cases of green lima 
‘beans, and when I speak about 35,000 or 40,000 cases of green 
lima beans, I don’t mean green lima beans that are 80 per cent 
white. I mean green lima beans that are green lima beans, and 
the kind of green lima beans that can not be found today in the 
country at any price. I mean the kind of green lima beans that 
I will give an order for to the extent of 20,000 cases to any can- 
ner who will guarantee me a delivery, and obviate the necessity 
which exists on our part of equipping a plant to pack the green 
lima beans that we need to satisfy our trade. 

Now, gentlemen, I just mention that as an illustration of 
things that you may not know. If you have a secetary who 
doesn’t do those things. who desn’t know something about the 
kind of canning crops that you can best produce, who isn’t able 
to check for you the figures which indicate the items for which 
there will be a strong market, and the items for which there 
will be a weak market, who can not assist you in solving your 
special problems of packing these different items, if you can- 
not find such a secretarv, then don’t establish a real trade asso- 
ciation. If you establish a trade association and should be un- 
fortunate enough to obtain a man who simply keeps your records 
and calls your meetings, let him go, and let him go quick. There 
is room for work. detail work in the Tri-States that will take all 
the time and energies of three naid secretaries. And those 
three naid secretaries would earn bigger dividends for you col- 
lectively than any three men you could employ or any advance 
you could make in competition on your superintendents or fore- 
men. 
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I was told this morning in the lobby of the hotel that the 
tomatoes in New York State were better for canning purposes 
than they are in the Tri-States. Why, gentlemen, the tomatoes 


.in the Tri-States are better for canning purposes than the toma- 


toes in New York State. We are working under a handicap 
when we peel tomatoes in New York State, and still we have 
built up in New York State a very substantial tomato industry. 
I recall only seven or eight years ago when there were 200 acres 
of tomatoes grown at Albion, N. Y. Last year there was deliv- 
ered at our factory at Albion, N. Y., 17 odd thousand tons, and 
that 17 odd thousand tons was probably one-half of the total pro- 
duction of tomatoes in a radius which could have been brought 
economically and properly to our plant if we could handle it. 
Now that is a real production of tomatoes. Our contracted acre- 


“age was 1,800. We could contract today 4,000 acres of tomatoes, 


Why? Because we have succeeded in working out a tomato, a 
method of raising plants, a method of handling plants, and a 
type of tomato which permits the growing of a profitable crop 
of tomatoes in New York State without practically any danger 
from frost. Take a period going back seven or eight years, and 
go back five years further, and you will find the average pro- 
duction of tomatoes per acre in New York State was between 
three and four tons. You may take the last eight years, and 
you will find the average production of record as being between 
seven and one-half and eight tons to the acre. And I will say 
to you in all frankness that those figures seem to me to be way 
below the actual average yield of tomatoes. But we haven’t any 
better quality of tomatoes and we haven’t as good a quality of 
tomatoes for peeling, and why should you talk about not being 
able to produce as good a canned tomato? You can produce a 
better tomato than we can in New York State, that is, taking 
the entire season period for production. We have a period when 
we can pack very good tomatoes. We have got all those prob- 
lems to work out. We haven’t worked them out in New York 
State. There is a new problem that comes up every year, 
whether it is worms in our red pitted cherries, whether it ‘is 
some propaganda for advertising, whether it is some railroad 
freight rate fight, which may greatly affect our interest, we 
have problems all the time; but the biggest problem of all is 
the problem of promoting good will with our growers, and at the 
same time obtaining our raw materials on a sound economic 
basis. I don’t mean by that an economical basis. I don’t mean 
by that that we are conspiring to get goods or get crops below 
the cost of production; but I do contend that if as we all believe 
there is a potential, if not an actual, surplus of food production 
in the United States, that the canning industry cannot afford to 
pay prices for crops that are above the level of the prices which 
the growers can obtain for other crops in that same vicinity. In 
other words, we can not afford to pay a price for tomatoes which 
will encourage every grower in that vicinity to want to grow 
tomatoes and to stop the growing of sweet corn and to stop the 
growing of Navy beans and kidney beans and cabbage and the 
other items that he formerly grew, because the result is calam- 
ity to him. We are having it in New York State today, of one 
little association of growers that has 1,600 acres of tomatoes in 
the most favored territory of New York State, and I would like 
to see them find a buyer. We took 400 acres of that 1,600 acres 
last year. We will take the 400 acres this year, because we feel 
we owe it to ourselves to help them out to that extent, but it is 
my judgment that there will be no purchaser for the other 1,200 
acres. There is an over-production. There has been an over- 
stimulus to production because the prices we have paid ($15 a 
ton)—that is the highest price we have reached in New York 
State—the price we have paid has shown them a better margin 
of profit for their tomatoes than they have been able to obtain 
for other crops. I think that is one of the factors that you must 
give serious consideration. If you are going to increase pro- 
duction of canned foods and thereby render your best service to 
the growers in your own vicinity, you must produce a good qual- 
ity canned food, and you must produce it at a price which will 
permit free buying and consumption. You are not benefitting 
the farmers in your vicinity if you buy their crops and put them 
in the can in such condition that they will not sell, or will not 
sell at a profit to you, and if you pay a price for their crops 
which will not permit you to operate continuously at a fair mar- 
gin of profit. : 


I am not going to lecture any more than I can help. This 
is a serious, sober, sane meeting. If you decide, as you have 
talked, to enlarge the activities of your association, do it delib- 
erately; don’t do it because “the devil is sick.” Don’t do it for 
any other reason than because you know that you can make it 
a permanent part of your business. Don’t think that at the end 


of six months you individually will be able to make an entry in 
your cash book showing a return of twice as many dollars as 
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| You are a High Class Canner 
You want High Class Tomato Seed, 
To make a High Class Product 


YOU NEED OUR SEED 
If You Just Want ‘““Tomato Seed’’ 
IT’S TOO GOOD FOR YOU 


We Grow for Seed Only: 


JOHN BAER, BONNY BEST, CHALK’S 
JEWEL, MATCHLESS, STONE, GREATER 
BALTIMORE and all Standard Varieties. 


RICE’S RED HEAD 
Correspondence Invited 


Best For Northern Cann ers Descriptive Catalogue for the Asking 


Jerome B. Rice Seed Co. 


SEEDS FOR CANNERS AND SEED GROWERS 
PICKLERS. CAMBRIDGE, NEW YORK 


Small, Tender Peas Filled at High Speed 
with Absolute Uniformity of Fill 


The Latest HANSEN Pea and Bean Filler 
has a new type of agitator which will not cut 
or bruise the peas in the hopper. 

We do not use a rotating hopper to mash, 
mess and smash the tender peas. Neither do 
we use a sloppy, wasteful and expensive sys- 
tem of running brine into the hopper. 

The Latest Hansen Filler comprises every- 
thing that could be expected in a pea filler. 
It must be operated to be appreciated. 


Save Money By Ordering Now 


MANUFACTURERS OF 1HE FOLLOWING 
HANSEN MASTER-BUILT MACHINERY 


Sanitary Can Washer Fruit and Vegetable Filler Hansen Canning Machinery Corporation 


Corn Cooker Filler Gallon Pea Filler 


Cc Boot Aut tic Machi 
wei 84-90 Hamilton St., Cedarburg, Wis. 
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you paid in dues. There is no such thing. You may never be 
able to convince yourself, if you are a real skeptic on figures, 
that you have been benefited at all by the increased activities 
of your association; but just take a view of the country at large. 
Look at the successful industries, look at the automobile indus- 
try, look at the steel industry. Just go right down the line, and 
you will find that every one of those industries is either domi- 
nated by a big company which shows the way, and controls the 
markets to a great extent, or is regulated through trade asso- 
ciations. I am not afraid, gentlemen, to say to you that agricul- 
ture must regulate the supply of foods to meet the normal de- 
mands of consumers. Agriculture has been exempted from any 
penalties for organizing, and endeavoring to control supply and 
demand. Now I am prepared to prophesy that the canning in- 
dustry as a branch of agriculture will, within a very few years, 
be permitted to review the question of stocks of merchandise, 
the facts of supply and demand, and to recommend a policy to be 
pursued in production, to curtail production if necessary, so that 
there will not result the waste and the misery that always fol- 
low an over-production. We can hardly guess what is coming 
in business, but we know that the wisest men of the country 
favor a full knowledge of facts, favor collective action as long 
as it does not interfere with the public interest, and we believe 
that even greater activities on the part of trade associations 
will be permitted in the years to come than are permitted today. 

Strange as it may seem, we are a very individualistic col- 
lection. There is no group of men that can be found that has 
as decided variance of views as a meeting of canners. There 
is something about the atmosphere of the industry, in its close- 
ness to the soil, that develops individuality. Gentlemen, if you 
want to carry on canning as an occupation, maintain your indi- 
viduality—go it alone, forget conditions in general, try and 
work out your own problems as you see them, handle your busi- 
ness just as you would run your farm, blindfolded, being very 
careful not to read any of the departmental reports or get any 
information except what you can acquire through experience. 
But if you intend to get the canning business out of the stage 
of a mere individual occupation, and bring it into a full-fledged 
industry, an industry that can serve the public properly, then 
you must organize, you must study, and you must co-ordinate 
your work so that there will be a proper measure of benefit to 
the producer of the crops, to yourselves as manufacturers, and 
to the distributors who are, after all, only our partners in tak- 
ing the goods to the consumer. You can accomplish that best, as 
I see it, through the medium of enlarged activities of your trade 
associations. If you start and go even a little way, you will find 
it very, very easy to go farther, and you will find your invest- 
ment in your association is multiplying in much greater degree 
than your investment in any other branch of your business. 

I wish to thank you for listening to me as you have on pre- 
vious occasions, as though you thought I really was telling you 
something. I know I am not; I know you have the same 
thoughts in mind, but perhaps they don’t influence your action 
in quite the same way that they have influenced ours. Don’t 
think for a moment that I have any ulterior purposes, that we 
are not reasonably well informed as to the conditions in the Tri- 
States and in a reasonable position to protect our plans and our 
interests, but take me just as I am, a canner, one of you, anxious 
to see this entire Tri-State territory brought back to something 
like the position it should enjoy in the field of canning, and 
excuse me if I have gone too far in making suggestions because, 
after all, my final word of advice is this: Don’t spend a dollar 
on enlarging the activities of your association unless you are 
prepared to spend enough so that that association can give real 
service; don’t take a single step unless you intend to go the 
whole way. Don’t say you are going to try it out; there is no 
such thing. Business moves on and on. Your trade association 
activities will grow greater and greater and greater if you once 
start it. Don’t think of it as a trial.. Either commit yourselves 
to the policy of co-ordinating your activities, working together 
for the common good, through the medium of a strong trade 
organization, or drop your plans. 

CHAIRMAN: Mr. Judge said in his trade paper there was 
going to be some plain talks, on tomatoes at least, and I think 
we have had them. P 

Now then, Mr. Moore, I think, has given you a very plain 
and sensible talk, and he has expressed my views and my feel- 
ings as a fellow canner. If you folks feel that the message Mr. 
Moore has given you is worth anything and want to increase 
the activities of the Association. I am with you. If you feel 
ag — don’t, and want to go along the same old way, we will 

o that. 


Now. men. I think we might well bring this thing right to a 
noint right now. Quite a few of the canners have had a meet- 
ing here and tried to work out some plan to provide a field sec- 
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retary. Every canner in the Tri-States was asked to meet with 
us last night’ and this morning. If you were not there and 
didn’t take any part in it, it is your fault, not ours. There was 


_ quite a number there, and we ued the best judgment of the best 


bunch that were there to come to a unanimous conclusion on our 
recommendation. I am going to ask Mr. Torsch, who is chair- 
man of the committee that drafted the papers, if he won’t kindly 
read what was done at this committee meeting. I am going to 
ask for the fullest discussion, and if you want to adopt it, I am 
going to fix it this way. I have a paper up here which reads 
as follows: “We, the undersigned members of the Tri-State 
Packers Association, pledge our support to the plan offered by 
the Executive Committee, of enlarging the association’s activ- 
ities, to pay our proportion of expenses as fixed by the Execu- 
tive Committee, not exceeding $1.50 per thousand cases, with a 
minimum of $15 and maximum of $300 for the calendar year’s 
pack. It is agreed that expenses or dues for 1926 are to be com- 
puted on the average pack of the years 1924 and 1925, one-half 
the amount to be paid on March 1, 1926, the remainder on 
August 1, 1926.” 

_ Now, then, I just read that, and after we have discussed 
this other proposition, and decide what we want to do, come up 
and put your name on the dotted line. We can not go ahead 
unless we know what we are going to do, and who we have got 
back of us, so let us get this report, consider it, and discuss it, 
and if you want this proposition, it is up to you to get it. 

Duties of the Field Secretary. 

MR. TORSCH: This would ordinarily be a report of a com- 
mittee, but it is that and more. It has been worked on by not 
less than forty of our members with the committees, and after 
the committee had worked on it, so it is a report that has been 
pretty thoroughly thrashed out. We head this, “A proposed 
plan to inaugurate and conduct the work of a Field Secretary, 
with a number of paragraphs enumerating the lines of activity: 

First, to promote better relationship between canners. 

Second, to co-operate with the National Canners Association 
on all questions of national interest. 

Third, to gather information as to prices paid for raw stock 
in this territory and through the courtesy of other associations 
similar information from other localities, also as to acreage, 
conditions of growing crops and crop prospects from time to 
time, and issue to members bulletins of same. 

Fourth, to co-operate with the traffic bureau and bring 
closer relationships between members and bureaus. 

Fifth, to publish weekly reports as to future sales and daily 
reports as to spot or other sales when deemed advisable. 

This service to be optional with the members. To use it, 
members must send to the Field Secretary on appointed days 
on blanks furnished for that purpose a report of sales. These 
reports to be tabulated, showing quantities, quality, prices and 
market sold, and mailed out to all members reporting. The re- 
ports not to show sellers or buyer’s names. 

Sixth, to assist members in the collection of bad accounts. 

Seventh. to act as the clearing house for sale of surplus 
supplies between members. 

Eighth, to advise and consult with members on all subjects 
pertaining to any and all angles of their business. 

Ninth, to consult and advisé with members regarding cost 
of production and disseminate information. 

Tenth, to use every means to improve the quality of goods 
packed in this territory. 

Eleventh, a Field Secretary to be employed by the Executive 
Committee to carry out the above plan under the direction and 
control of the Executive Committee. 

Rates for membership dues beginning with the year 1926, 
$1.50 per thousand cases of the following articles packed: Peas, 
corn, tomatoes, tomato products, beans—Minimum dues $15 per 
vear. maximum dues $300 per vear, payable in advance for 
1926, one-half March 1, one-half August 1. For subsequent 
vears, half January 1 and half July 1. Dues to be computed for 
1926 upon the average packs of 1924 and 1925, and for subse- 
auent years on the pack of the preceding year. Dues for asso- 
ciate members to be $15 per annum, payable March 1 of each 
year. 

CHAIRMAN: We figure that if we can get our present 
membership on this basis it will bring us in about $10,000 or 
£11.000. We figure that this will take care of the expenses and 
salary of a Field Secretary. Now, then, we want to carry on 
our work with the Marvland Agricultural College. the same as 
we did last year—Dr. Symons is here and Mr. Radebaugh is 
here. Dr. Symons tells us that he can carry on the work for 
the same amount of money he had last year. And I presume we 


(Continued on page 36) 
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PEA GRADE 


Manufactured and Sold by 


Sinclair-Scott Company 


Baltimore, Maryland. _ 
Makers of Nested Pea Graders, Colossus Pea Graders, and Other Canning Machinery. 


Ideal Viner FEEDER with 


On Every Viner is Economy 


No viner can do satisfactory work when its beaters 
are obliged to work on heavy mats or bunches of vines. 


Separation of the vines by the feeder is, therefore, 
essential to best results. 


Hamachek Ideal Viner Feeders with distributers are 
the only feeders that thoroughly separate the vines. 
The savings effected, over the use of any other viner 
ici i feeder, are so large that it is not unusual to hear pea 
CanadaandFrance packers say that Ideal Viner Feeders more than save 
their cost each season. 


FRANK HAMACHEK MACHINE CO. 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 
Manufacturer of IDEAL VINERS, VINER FEEDERS and CHAIN ADJUSTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1880 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


Thie is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time ie lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale— Machinery 


FOR SALE— 

1 Sinclair-Scott Nested Pea Grade, excellent condi- 
tion. 

1 Almost new 4 Sieve “‘Colossue’’ Pea Grader. 

1 Karl Kiefer No. 5 Double Pump Rotary Gear Type 
Visco Filler. 

1 Model A. Burt Labeler for No. 1 cans. 

1 16 Disc Hawkins Exhauster. 

Also other items too numerous to mention. 

Canning Machinery Exchange, Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—2 Colossus Graders, very good condition, 
located in Wisconsin. 
Address Box A-1358 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Scalders and Washers. Improved straight 
line belt, or bath. New machines priced low. 
Baker Standard Steam Boxes, overhauled, priced low. 
Vance & Baker Mfg. Co., Muscatine, Iowa. 


Write for complete list of good canning machinery and 
equipment, offered at altractive prices. 
Used Machinery Department, New York Canners Inc. 
Irving, New York. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED— 
1 No. 6 Monitor Cleaner. 
1 Elgin Filler. 
2 Corn Shakers. 
6 40x72 Closed Retorts. 
3 No. 5 Sprague Corn Cutters. 
1 Monitor Pea Grader. 
Address Box A-1365 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE---We manufaoture No. 10 Fruit and Veget- 
able Fillers, Can Conveyors with or without Syruping at- 
tachment, Tomato Inspection-Drainage Tables, Beet Gra- 
ders, Pumping Powers and Wood Tanks. Circulars and 
prices on request. 

Frank M. Wright Co., 512 2nd Ave., Olean, N. Y. 


FOR SALE---Large stock new and practically new 
Canning Machinery at bargain prices. Write for catalogue. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


For Sale—Seed 


FOR SALE—Indiana Canners Association ‘‘INDIANA 
BALTIMORE” Tomato Seed that we offer, subject to pre- 
vious sale, at $4.00 per pound C. O. D. or cash with order. 
This is the seed we have been so successfully growing and 
improving for many years under the supervision of Purdue 
University Agricultural Experiment Station, and has attain- 
ed a wonderful reputation. Nothing is spared that will 
aid in raising the high standard of this Seed. 

Address: Indiana Canners Association, Kenneth N. Rider, 
Secretary, Matthews, Indiana. 


FOR SALE—1000 bushels, 1925 grown, E. B. Clark 
Seed Co., Alaska Pea Seed, 10% per pound, allowance $1.05 
per cwt. freight, bags extra at cost. 

J. Langrall & Bro., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Burpee’s Stringless, Giant Stringless and 
Full Measure Seed Beans, high germination. Prices and 
samples on application. 

W. E. Robinson & Co., Bel Air, Md. 


FOR SALE—Pea Seed. 
600 bushels Perfection 
800 bushels Advancer 
1925 Crop, grown by Everett B. Clark Seed Co. 
Portland Packing Co., Portland, Me. 


TOMATO PLANTS FOR SALE—Tomato Plants. 
Write or wire us for prices, or meet our Mr. Councill at the 


Canners Convention in Louisville, Ky., week of January 
25th. 


J. P. Councill Company, Franklin, Va. 


Wanted—Factories 


WANTED—A Cannery. 
maintain good sized plant. 

Address James J. Hansen, Secretary Commercial Club, 
East Stanwood, Washington. 


Sufficient material grown to 
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For Sale—Factories 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory. Corner lot ninety bv 
three hundred feet. Individual switch track. Main build- 
ing forty five by one hundred twenty feet with an ell 
twenty five by sixty feet. Storage house twenty five by one 
hundred feet. Equipped for canning Blackberries, Tom- 
atoes, Okra, Stringbeans and Sweet Potatoes. 

T. K. Robinson Company, Vicksburg, Miss. 


FOR SALE—Strasbaugh’s Quality Corn Plant at Mt Pleasant, 
Delaware. Plant thoroughly equipped, latest improved machinery, 
capacity 6,000 No. 2 cans per hour. 600 to 1000 acres of Corn obtain- 


able per season. Attitude of growers most satisfactory. Thisis one | 


of the best located factories on Peninsula, P. R. R. siding, 3 acres, 
ample building to double line plant«r equip for Peas, Stringbeans, 
or Tomatoes. Will sell with or without established brands as }re- 
ferred by buyers Ample water supply. ample day help obtainable 
within 134 miles of plant. If interested let us give you ayersonal 


inspection and full detail as to a prosperous past record for the plant _ 


for last ten years. 
H. P. Strasbaugh, Aberdeen, Md. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 
‘Help Wanted 


WANTED—A high grade quality packer of Peas and Corn. 
capable of assuming entire charge of small plant which averege about 
25,0(0 cages Peas and 40,000 cates Corn. Location in Southern Ont- 
ario about 25 miles from Detroit, Michigan. None but the most ex- 
perienced packers with unquestionable past record for quality pro- 
duction need apply. Specify salary required on yearly contract and 
give full details of positions held during the past ten years. 

Quality Canners of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ontario. 


WANTED—Experienced factory superintendent by well estab- 
lished, financially responsible house. Must be familiar with the 
manufacture and packing of food products, with costs, factory man- 
agement, time study and promotion of efficiency. State age, previous 
connections and salary expected. Give all details in first communi- 
cation. 

Address Box B-1366 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Man thoroughly capabel of taking care of cooking 
and packing preserves, jellies, mayonnaise, catsup, etc. Address 
giving full details experience, also references and salary. 

Address Box B-1370 care of The Canning Trade. 


_ Kyler Boxing Machine 


The demand for a dependable Boxer to meet the needs 
of the canner, is met inthe KYLER BOXING MA- 
CHINE. 


The machine is simple in design, rigid in construction, 
convenient in operation and wholly satisfactory in the 
results obtained both from the viewpoint of production 
and cost. 


Positions— Wanted 


WANTED—Position by experienced canning machinery man 
who has also had five years experience manufacturing Apple Cider 
and Vinegar with a manufacturer of well known brand of goods 
Besides the above can take full charge of all electrical equipment. 
Best of references furnished. Ready for immediate employment. 

Address Box B-1359 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED-—Position by Superintendent-Processor packing 
whole grain or crushed Corn, Peas and Tomatoes. I am entirely 
familiar with all operations of factory and field. I have twenty-five 
years experience. Can furnish best of reference. Open for contract 
at once. 


Address Box B-1357 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—To display your line of goods at the Convention at 
Louisville. Permanent position in view. 


Address Box B-1368 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED-—If you have your factory fereman, your field man, 
your office force. your farm manager, your broker, then I want the 
position of General Superintendent Two or tthree thousand acre 
sweet corn factory preferred. Either contracted or own farmed acre- 
age agreeable. 


Address Box B-1369 care of The Canning Trade 


WANTED—Position by Superintendent of 15 years experience. 
High cless man on Peas and Tomatoes. Can supervise the installation 
of theentire plant. References. Open for position January Ist. 

Address Box B-1367 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Food Specialist. Highly trained and 
experienced in food chemistry and bacteriology. In responsible 
position as Chief Technologist with large corporation for past sev- 
eral years, but desires to locate in or near good city. Not looking for 
routine testing job, but wish to connect with some large corporation 
with technical problems to investigate. Correspondence strictly 
confidential. 

Address Box B-1364 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position by young married man. Wants place 
with reliable vegetable canner packing only quality products. Have 
had considerable experience in dealing with ‘growers, calculating 
costs, some selling experience. More confidential details on ap- 
plication. 

Address Box B-1371 care of The Canning Trade. 
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Manufactured and Sold by 
Westminster Machine Works. 
Westminster, Md. 5 
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SAVING SAFETY 


$680,820.00 


is the 1925 insurance saving for Canners 
who have carried their fire insurance 
with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


Thissaving, the largest every returned, 
is further proof that this plan is con- 
tinuing}to furnish the most satisfactory 
insurance for the Canning Industry. 


LANSING B. WARNER Inc. 
155 E. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


INOCULATE 
Our Cultures: 


Stimulate—Growth Vitality 
Strengthen—Color 
Increase—Yield Percentage of small peas 


Inoculation is Insurance that You Cannot Afford 
to be Without. 


LeRoy V. Strasburger, B. S. 
15 South Gay Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 


The Largest Acre Size Culturezon the Market 


—Since 1913— Reference: Equitable Trust Co., Baltimore 
CANNED FOODS BROKERS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


INC. 
200-202 E. LOMBARD ST. at CALVERT ST. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Canners: Advise us what you have to offer. We will 
mail you our market quotations each week for the asking. 


CAN PRICES 


1926 Prices 


The American Can Company announces the fol- 
lowing term contract prices, f.o.b. its factories, for 
standard sizes Sanitary Cans for the Central and East- 


ern parts of the United States, effective January 2 
1926. 


$ .75 per M 

American Can Co. 


Tomato Plants 


50 Million Fine Field Grown Tomato Plants 
for the season of 1926. Book orders now and 
save time and worry at planting time when you 
really need plants. Special prices to the can- 
ning trade. 


Wire or write us for contract prices, or see our 
Mr. Councill at the Canners Convention in 
Louisville, Ky., week of January.25th. 


J. P. COUNCILL COMPANY 
Wholesale Grower 
Franklin, Va. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. 
otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 


few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


(*) Howard E. Jones & Co. 


Canned Vegetables 


Balto. N. Y. 

ASPARAGUS*—(Calif.) 
White Mammoth, No. 2%.......... — 
White Mam., Peeled, No. 23%: 
Green Mammoth, No. . ae 
White, Large, Peeled, ‘No. 2%.. . 2.95 
White, Medium, No. 
Green, Medium, No. 
Green, Small, No. 
Tips, White, Mam., No. 1s 3.30 
Tips, White, Small, No. 1 sq.... 3.25 3.25 
Tips, Green, Mam., No. 1 sq.... 3.55 3.40 
Tips, Green, Small, No. 1 sq.... 3.20 3.35 
BAKED 
Plain, No. 1. -70 
In Sauce, No. i -85 
Plain, No. 2... s 1.10 
In Sauce, No. 2 ‘. 1.25 
In Sauce, No. 3 1.5 Out 
BEANS#—Std. 
Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No. 2. .85 
Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No.10 4.00 4.50 
Stringless, Std. Who. Gr. 12.29 
Stringless, Std. Who. Gr. No. 10.4.75 5.25 
Stringless, Std. Cut Wax No 1.15 
Stringless, Std. Cut Wax No. 10.4.75 5.25 
Limas, Fancy Green, No: 2...... 2. 2.15 
Limas, Std. Green, No. a TERS 1.7 1.80 
Limas, Std. White & Gr., No. 2..1.2 1.35 
Limas, Std. White & Gr., Ne. 10.9.00 9.50 
Red Kidney, Sta. No. -90 
Red Kidney, Std. No. 10........ 
BEETS+ 
Cut, No, 3. 

Sliced, No. LO. 25 5.50 


CARROTS} 


Gia: Bihead, Wo. £00 
Std. Diced, No. 4.50 
CORN? 

Std. Evergreen, No. 2........... «85 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2, £.0.b. Co. .80 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 90 
Std. Shoepeg, No. Lo.b. Co..: 
Ex. Std. Shoepeg, 


Ex. Std. Shoepeg, 3 2,f.0.b. Co. .95 
Fancy Shoepeg, No. 0.b. Co. .1.05 
Crushed, No. f.0.b. Co... 


Ex. Std. Crushed, No. 2........ 1.00 
Ex. Std. Crushed, No. 2, f.0.b. ‘Co. 93, 
HOMINY¢ 
Standard, Split, No. 3........... 1.00 


Standard, Split, 
MIXED VEGETABLESt{ 


3.25 


Standard, NO. 1.00 
Standard, No. 10..........- 
5.50 
OKRA AND TOMATOES} 

Standard No Out 
PEASt 

No. 1 Sieve, No. 


1.85 
No. 1 Sieve, No. 2, f.o.b. County. oY 2 


No. 2 Sieve, No. 2.. 
No. 2 Sieve, No. 2, f.o. b. “County. 1.30 
No. 3 Sieve, No. 2, f.o.b. County. 1.10 
No. 4 Sieve, No. 2. 
No. 4 Sieve, No. 2, f.o.b. County. 1. 00 
No. 6 Slave, No. 
43 Std: No. 4 Sieve, No. 00 
; Sores No. 3 Sieve, No. 1. 15 
Sta., No. 2 No. i 20 
Fancy Petit Pois, 1.40 
PUMPKIN¢ 
Standard, No. 3......... 


(t) Thos. J..Meehan & Co. 


****Many canners get higher prices f 


(t) Jos. Zoller & Co., Inc. (8) A 


b. Baltimore (unless 
or their goods; somp 


E. Kidwell & Co. 


New York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. 


CANNED VEGETABLES PRICES—Cont’d 
Balto. N 


SAUERKRAUTt{ 

Standard, NO. Bh... 115 
Standard, No. 3 
Standard, No. 
SPINACH¢ 


Standard, No. 
Standard, No. 
Standard, No. 
Standard, No. 
SUCCOTASH}{ 


Stand. Green Corn, yellow Limas 1.50 
(Triple) No. 2 (with Tomatoes). 1.25 
Std. (green Corn, dried Limas) Out 
SWEET 

Standard, 
Standard, No. 24... 
Standard, 
Standard, No. 10.... 
TOMATOESt 


Fancy, No. 2, f.o.b. County..... .80 


he 


10. 4.20 


1.25 


Be 


1.00 
1 


Fancy, No. 3, f.o.b. County.....1.15 

Fancy, f.o.b. County....3.75 

Ext. Std.; No 2, County.. -17% 

Ext. Std., No. 2%, County...... 1.15 

Ext. Std., County<;...... 

Std., No. “10, ‘Lob. 

Std No. 3 f.o.b. -T24% 
Std. No. 2%... 

Std. No. 2%, Lo.b. 

Std. No. 3.. 

Std. No. 3, f£.0.b. ‘County. 1.07% 

Std. No. 10, ‘f.o.b. “County. 3.30 

Seconds, No. 


TOMATO PUREEt 


Std. No. 1, Whole Stock.........  .5 

Std. a 10, Whole Stock.......3. 2D 
Std. No 10, 8.00 


Canned Fruits 
APPLES* 


APRICOTS* 

California Choice, No. 244....... 3.00 
California Fancy, No. 2% 
BLACKBERRIES§ 
Standard, NG. Out 
Standard, . 2, Preserved...... 2.00 
Standard, No. 2, in Syrup....... .... 
BLUEBERRIES§ 

Maine, No. $60 
CHERRIES§ 


Standard, Red, Water, No. 2.... 1.40 
Standard, White, Syrup, No. 2.. 1.90 
Red Pitted, No. 
California Standard 2%s........ Out 
California Choice, No. 2 
California Fancy, No. 2 
GOOSEBERRIES§ 


PEACHES* 

California Std., No. 2%, Y. C... 2.35 

California Choice, No. 2% Y. C.. 2.60 
California Fancy, No. 2%....... 

PEACHES# 

Extra Sliced Yellow, No. 1......1. 4 

Standard White, No. 
Standard Yellow, No. 


Out 


Seconds, White, No. 2........... Out 
Seconds, Yellow, Out 
Standards, White, No. 3 Out 
Standards, Yellow, Ne. @ut 


Extra Standard Yellew, Ne. (hae 2.00 


Out 
1.22% 


CANNED FRUITS—Continued 


Balto. N. Y. 
Extra Standard Wh : 
Seconds, White, N 0 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 3 Pee 


Selected Yellow, No. 3.. Gee 
ies, Unpeeled, No. 3.. -+- 1.10 1.30 
es, Peeled, No. 3.... -.. Out Out 

Pies, Unpeeled, No. 10. +++. Out Out 

Pies, Peeled, No. We Gut 7.00 

PEARS# 

Seconds, No. 2, - Water.. 

No. 2 in Water....: 

ra Ss. "2, n 25 1740 

Seconds, No. 3, in ao — 

Standards, ‘8, in Water...... 
andards, No. 3, in Syrup...... 1.60 1.76 

Extra Stds., No. 3, in Syrup.. — a 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama Sliced, Extra, No. » Se 

Bahama, Grated, Extra, No. 2.. 

Bahama, Sliced, Ex. Std., No. 2. 

Bahama Grated, Ex. No.2. 

Hawaii, Sliced, "Extra, No. 2%... 2.45 2.45 

Hawaii, Sliced, Std., No. 2%....2.35 3 35 

Hawaii, Sliced, Extra, No 2.15 

Hawaii, Sliced, Std., No. 1.80 

Hawaii, Grated, Extra, } No. 2. Maratea 2.05 

Hawaii, Grated, kc... Out 

Shredded , Syrup, No. 10.50 


"Extra, No. 10.. 1155 
Eastern Pie, Wat 4 2. 
Porto Rico, No. 1 gr No. 
RASPBERRIES§ 
Black, Water, No. 2........... 

Black, ING. Out 


2.40 
Red, Water, No. 10.............. 
STRAWBERRIES§ 
Extra Standard, S » N 
Extra, Preserved, No. 2.....°2"" 2.40 
Extra, Preserved, No. 1.........1.15 1.20 
Preserved, No. 81.99 
Standard, Water, No. 10........ 6.50 10.25 

Canned Fish 

HERRING ROE®*# 
Standard, No. 2, Factory, 18 0z..1.60 .... 
LOBSTER* 
Flats, 1 Ib. cases, 4 doz......... .... daa 
Flats, % Ib. cases, 4 doz............ 4.50 
OYSTERS* 
Standards, ies 
Standards, $ 3.00 
StaNGards, 10 $.05 
SALMON®*# 
Red Alaska, Tall, No. 1.........3.75 3. 
Cohoe, Flat, No. 1 
Pink, Tall, No. 1..... -65 
Columbia, Flat, No. 
Chums, ---1.50 1.40 
Medium Red, Talls. 
SHRIMP* 


SARDINES—Domestic, per Case* 
F. O. B. Eastport, Me., ’25 pack. 


Oil, Key, carton...... 5.10 
4.60 


% Mustard, Keyless ............4.10 
% Mustard, Keyless ............4.30 
California, % per case.. 


TUNA FISH—White, per Case* 


California, 
California, 
California, 
California, 

California, 1s, Blue Fin... 
California, %s, Striped.... 
Galffurafa © Yen 


: 
15 
1.00 
3.25 
4.40 
Out 
1.40 
1.30 
1.60 
1.95 
5.75 
95 
1.35 
4.40 
"185 
4:00 
51% 
1.10 
4.35 3.75 x 
* 
4.00 
95 4.25 
4.60 
4.00 
1.40 4 
1.15 4.00 
1.17% 
2.50 
— 295 
1.10 3.10 
Out 
1.65 
ate 
1.00 
450 2.75 ie 
1.10 11.25 ; 
5.50 
1.20 
Out 
5.35 Out 
1.65 2.40 
2:90 5.25 
1.40 3.25 5.25 
1.20 4.75 
Out 4.25 
1.10 5.75 4.25 ee 
2.75 
Out 
3.50 
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The Markets 


BALTIMORE, JANUARY 25, 1926 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


The Canned Foods Market Is Waiting Upon the Big Louisville 
Convention—Tomatoes Show Increasing Strength— 
A Review of the Market by Others, Covering 
the Country from Coast to Coast. 


RITE YOUR OWN TICKET—It seems to us that the can- 
W ned foods situation is quite hopeful, and that the outiock 
is brighter than it was a month or so ago. Canned to- 
matoes have advanced slightly and seem to be continuing to ad- 
vance, and it is stated by those who ought to know that when the 
tomato statistics come out this advance will be even more pro- 
nounced. 


But we intended to keep out of it this week and let you make 
your own slate. Our opinion is just one opinion, even if we may 
be guided by the letters and expressions of many others from all 
sections of the country, and therefore have an unbiased view not 
afforded all others. 


Here is a collection of opinions on conditions as the writers 
find them, and it makes an interesting summary. We will start 
way up in the far northwest with fruits, naturally. 

The Meinrath Corbaley Co., Seattle, Wash., under date of 
January 9th, said in their circular letter to the trade: 

“The year starts with no real stocks of canned fruits 
in the Northwest. Strawberries, red raspberries, blackber- 
ries and loganberries have been gone for months. Prunes 
practically all went at the end of the packing season. There 
are no syrup backberries, and only four or five cars of No. 
10 blackberries. Cherries are in fractional lots. 


Pears are in scattered supply. Perhaps 50,000 cases re- 
main out of a total pack of 1,400,000 cases. These are going 
in sales from day to day. 

The close of apple packing finds two canners short on 
their orders, and all the other canners together with an esti- 
mated spot stock of about 40,000 cans. With other No. 10 
items unobtainable, this indicates an immediate cleanup and 
a higher summer market on apples. 

The season of 1925 is behind us except for the hundreds 
of orders that will come during the next four or five months 
from buyers wanting canned foods that are not here. 

Attention is turning to the season of 1926, and that 
means future trading. 

Canners are generally definite in their statement that 
they have learned a lesson the last two years, and that in 
1926 they will not sell fruit until they know something about 
the size and quality of the crop. However, they are think- 
ing about futures, and with the trade generally ready to buy 
fruit futures, there would seem to be little question but what 
the future market will be in swing by shortly after the Con- 
vention. 

If there ever was a year when the canner should stop 
and look and listen before he commits himself, this is the 
year. However, canners usually sell when buyers want to 
buy, and there is nothing now to indicate that this good old 
rule will not apply.” 


The Isleton Canning Co., of California, through their sales 
agents, Warmington-Duff Co., of San Francisco, Chicago and 
New York, say about 1926 spinach, in a letter dated January 14: 

“Tsleton’s prices for this season are lower in each in- 
stance than last year’s prices, and at figures which should 
merit the approval of their customers. 

Isleton is entering into their fourth consecutive year of 
spinach packing, and will maintain the same high standard 
of quality established over this period. 


Size Price per doz. Doz. per cs. Av. Shp. 
Wet., 
Wood, lbs. 
1.15 2 42 


The Fremont Canning Co., Fremont, Mich., said about fruits 
under date of January 7th: 

“As you will notice, there are no big quantities of any- 
thing, but the assortment -is large, and suggests the possi- 
bility of making assorted cars with pork and beans and red 
kidneys. 

The scarcity of fruits suggests special attention to the 
No 1 sliced peaches in 40 per cent syrup. Don’t confuse these 
with 20 per cent, because these 40 per cent are really good 
to eat, and from our own experience we know they will re- 
peat” 

And about dried beans they said: 

“Right now the dry bean market is low and rather in- 
active, but if buying starts we look for slight advances.” 

The W. F. Assau Canning Cq., Baltimore, in their circular 
of January 18th said: 2 

“General market conditions are good. Tomatoes are 
advancing (unfortunately we are practically sold out). Corn 
is holding its own, and with the possible exception of peas, 
we believe there will be no carry over when 1926 packing 
season starts.” 

Thos. J. Meehan & Co., the well known brokers of Baltimore, 
said in their circular of January 16th: 

“Very cold weather, with a blizzard or two, has been our 
portion during the last two weeks, and the Weather Bureau 
predicts more of it in the near future. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the goods are apt to freeze unless the proper 
precautions are used while on the road, the demand this week 
for prompt shipment was satisfactory, and it kept the mar- 
ket on an even keel with a firmer undertone at close of busi- 
ness this week. The same sections that bought them last 
month continue to ouy up to this date, which is quite signifi- 
cant. Viewing the situation by and large, the purchase of 
tomatoes at today’s prices is not a hazardous undertaking. 

Usually at this time in the season the chief topic of dis- 
cussion is the attitude of the growers toward the canners as 
to the contract price for the coming crop for canning pur- 
poses, but the subject has hardly been mentioned as yet by 
either side, and most likely there will be nothing of a defi- 
nite character done along that line for sometime. The price 


at which the canners are willing to contract for the new crop 
of tomatoes largely governs decision of the growers as to 
the size of the acreage devoted to them, though last season 
they planted without regard to the probable requirements of 
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the canners. The indications at this time, however, are in 
direction of a smaller acreage this year. It is gratifying to 
note the interest many buyers are manifesting in this phase 
of the 1926 canning business, and while no sales have been 
made to date for the lack of fixed prices, it is not unlikely 
that business will open up sooner than was expected, and 
perhaps on a larger scale than was generally anticipated.” 

And from down on the Peninsula the brokerage firm of N. H. 
Fooks & Co., at Preston, Md., and of which N. H. Fooks, the 
President of the Tri-State Packers Association, is a member (Mr. 
Fooks is a large packer as well as broker), said in their summary 
of conditions on January 8th: 

“We think a review of the canned foods situation at this 
time might be of interest, especially as we are starting on 
the new year, and, while most everyone is taking stock of the 
supplies they have on hand, it might be a wise thing to in- 
quire into your coming needs. 

Practically all the staple lines of canned foods, such as 
peas, corn and tomatoes, are now selling below the cost of 
production. 

Prices have been made for the coming year on cans, and 
while there has been a slight reduction, it is so small as to 
be almost negligible in the cost of packings 

The cost of other supplies are unchanged. It is too early 
yet to figure what the canner will have to pay the farmer 
for his products. This is governed to a large extent by the 
price that the farmer is able to obtain for corn, wheat and 
live stock. All of these articles are in a firm position, and it 
looks like the canner will have to pay very near the price 
he paid last year to have his crops grown the coming year. 
Therefore, there is but one conclusion that we can come to 
at this time regarding spot stocks, and that that they are a 
bargain. 

The very low prices that have prevailed in the past few 
months have been moving canned foods out of packers’ hands 
at an unprecedented rate. Canned foods are being consumed 
and we believe that practically all packers who had to sell 
their canned foods to pay their growers and other bills have 
either sold out or reduced their holdings to such an extent 
that they are not a burden for them to carry, and we look for 
prices on all of these articles to pick up to at least the cost of 
production, which in some instances would mean an. advance 
of 15 cents per dozen. The spot market is much firmer. 

As to the future, we believe that packers are going to be 
very cautious this year, and unless they can see that they 
are going to get something out of their packing they will 
either reduce their packs or refuse to go in and take the 
chance of going through another season at a loss.” 

There you have a review of the situation from coast to coast, 
and it will give you food for thought. You will note the market 
prices on their regular page, and that about the only change is 
an advance in canned tomatoes. 

The market is waiting the outcome of the Louisville Conven- 
tion, and the canners are also. This makes certain undue inter- 
est in the Convention issue, which will contain the full report. 
We will give you that under date of February 15th. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Marking Time Until the Convention—A Big Special Train from 
New York—Tomatoes Doing Well—Prices Firmly Held. 
Corn Is Dull—Some Wisconsin Peas Selling— 
Sardines Strong—Ping Salmon 

Stronger. 
New York, January 21, 1926. 


HE SITUATION—Overshadowing ‘everything else in this 

week’s market, of course, is the imminence of the National 

Convention of the canning industry, which will be held in 
Louisville next week. The local trade will be well represented 
at the meeting, and it is expected that the canned foods market 
during the coming week will be centered almost exclusively in 
Louisville, as many of the larger buyers expect to be on hand 
to talk over the situation with the canners. 

Convention Special—A large party of leading members of 
the local canned foods fraternity have made arrangements to 
make the trip to Louisville together. Arrangements for the 
trip have been made by H. F. C. Killian. Included in the party 
are the following: Ed Truebenbach, of Bacon & Trubenbach, 
Inc.; H. M. Carpenter, of Robert Gair & Co; Arthur P. Wil- 
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liams and Wm. Ely, Jr., of R. C. Williams & Co.; Mr. and Mrs. 
A. L. North, Freddy Dorn and Charles Shoemaker, North & 
Dalzell; C. H. Eden and H. C. Bohack, of H. C. Bohack & Co.: 
Joseph Joselof, Economy Grocery Company; Walter J. Town- 
send, Walter J. Townsend & Co.; Ed J. Skiffington, Warmington, 
Timms & Co.; H. F. C. Killian and J. E. Dellete, H. F. C. Kil- 
lian, Inc.; L. A. Woolams, C. A. Lumb and Mr. and Mrs. A. W. 
Eames, California Packing Corporation; A. C. Clark and Arthur 
Sherwood, A. C. Clark Co., and Ellis L. Howland, New York 
Journal of Commerce. The party is expected to include addi- 
tional trade members by train time. The delegation will leave 
from the Pennsylvania Station Saturday at 4.05 P. M., arriving 
in Louisville the following morning. 


Tomatoes Doing Well—The canned tomato situation, on the 
whole, is quite favorable from the standpoint of the canner. Re- 
cent price advances have been maintained, and it does not ap- 
pear that there are any large lots available at current going 
prices. Distributors are not pressed for stocks, apparently, but 
are submitting inquiries and will be in need of additional sup- 
plies shortly. Fair buying of 2s at 75 cents per dozen cannery 
is reported, while 1s hold at 55c to 571%4¢, 8s at $1.10 and $1.15 
and 10s at $3.25 to $3.50 cannery. It is expected that opening 
prices on 1926 pack may be named by some canners during the 
convention next week, although most interests in the trade ap- 
pear to feel that it is entirely too early for action along this 
line. Prices for the coming season’s pack would have to be 
under the prevailing spot quotations to attract any real interest 
from the buyers, and it is probable that even the naming of low 
prices would prove a boomerang, and would be a bearish influ- 
ence upon the spot market. 

Corn Dull—Although the demand for standard corn has been 
of but limited proportions for several weeks past, canners do 
not appear to be desirous of forcing their stocks upon the market 
at the expense of prices, and 90c per dozen, cannery, appears 
to be the general asking quotation on Southern pack. The mar- 
ket on Western standard is held at the same level, with a few 
favored _brands commanding 5¢e per dozen more. 


Wisconsin. Peas” Selling—With Wisconsin canners still en- 
gaged in clearing up their low grades around 85c per dozen 
f. o. b. cannery for No. 2 tins, it is obvious that Eastern packers 
cannot look for much business on low grade peas unless they 
are willing to eut their market. The heavy stock of low grade 
peas in canners’ hands, and the easiness of the market, has had 
a tendency to hold back the naming of future prices this season. 


Sardines Stronge—With some California sardines canners 
withdrawn on further business, and talking short deliveries on 
contracts already placed, this branch of the market is in firm 
shape. No less firm is the market for Maine packers. Canners 
have advanced their prices 10c per case, and report but light 
carry-over stocks, predictions being made that the stocks on hand 
are so small that further price increases will be seen before the 
1926 packing season gets under way. The trade is fairly well 
supplied by purchases made just previous to the latest increase, 


however, and trading during the past week has been rather 
quiet. 


Pink Salmon Stronger—The Coast market is reported firml 
held at $1.40 to $1.45 per doz., generally the latter figure, wit 
business at $1.35 turned down. Some export inquiry has been 
reported, and the domestic trade is also in the market in a 
larger way. The market for chums is quoted at $1.20, but busi- 
ness is reported booked at $1.15. Current high prices have re- 
sulted in a marked falling off in the demand for reds. 


Gallon Apples Steady—A steady to firm undertone rules in 
the market for No. 10 apples, and a fair inquiry is reported. 
Northwestern packers are quoting $4.25 per dozen for solid pack 
f. o. b. cannery. Standard Eastern packs are generally quot- 


— at $3.50 per dozen, with fancy held at $3.75 to $4.00, as to 
grade. 


Canned Fruits—There have been no further developments of 
general interest in the canned fruit situation. Stocks held by 
California and Northwestern packers are light, and prices are 
strongly held. The canners anticipate no difficulty in clearing 
up their carry-over stocks at present prices or better, and there 
is no pressure to sell reported. It is probable that some trades 
on California fruits will be put through in Louisville next 
Eastern fruits 


week, still further reducing canners’ holdings. 
are not in large supply and are firm as to price. 
Market Gossip—Dudley & Weisl, brokers, have been ap- 


pointed New York sales agents for Hudson & Co., canners of 
Holly, N. Y 


Bacon & Trubenbach, Inc., are now handling the salmon line 
packed by H. Bell-Irving, Ltd., Vancouver. 


= 
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Roy Harper, of the Van Camp Sea Food Company, canners 
of tuna and sardines at Los Angeles, was visiting his firm’s 
local brokers, North & Dalzell, this week. 

T. S. Gilloon, well-known along Hudson Street, is now a 
member of the sales force of Bacon & Trubenbach, Inc. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Market Much Invigorated, — Attendance at Louisville Will Be 
Large—Some Important Transactions in Canned Corn. 
Some Guessing as to Canned Peas Notes of 
Interest. 

Chicago, January 21, 1926. 


ENERAL CONDITIONS—The market is reported by the 

brokers to be very much invigorated, and buyers are tak- 

ing hold of attractive offerings in canned foods with some 
degree of avidity. The buying is confined chiefly to staple 
canned vegetables, peas, corn and tomatoes, though there is some 
interest being shown all along the line of canned foods. Many 
of the buyers of wholesale grocery houses and most of the 
canned foods brokers will leave Chicago last of this week for 
the convention of the National Canners Association at Louis- 
ville, to be held January 25 to 30, and but very little canned 
foods business will be transacted between canners and whole- 
sale buyers here next week. It is quite likely, however, that a 
large amount of business will be transacted at Louisville next 
week in canned foods. 

The attendance of both canners and distributors of canned 
foods at Louisville will be large from the Northwest and Cen- 
tral West, and the attendance is likely to be large. All the 
hotel accommodations were taken early this week, though board- 
ing house and private home accommodations are said to be 
ample to take care of all who attend. Bae 

Canned Corn—Some important transactions in canned corn 
have been reported this week and the buying has been brisk. A 
sizable block of extra standard canned corn in No. 10 cans was 
closed out this week for an Iowa cannery, and it is said to be 
the last lot of any importance to be had anywhere in the country. 
It is reported that the price obtained was $6.00 per dozen f. o. b. 
cannery. The buying of standard 2s canned corn has concen- 
trated on Ohio packs, as that State is underselling Iowa and 
Illinois. Brokers state that canned corn is cleaning up from 
first hands and that the big pack of 1925 is likely to all go into 
consumption before the pack of 1926 is available. 

Canned Peas—No information as to the announcement of 
future prices for the 1926 pack of peas is at hand. It is under- 
stood that there is some guessing as to what the price should be 
but no canner, either reliable or unreliable, has yet named a fu- 
ture price at which he would sell. 

The demand for spot peas,is fairly good, and I have heard 
of several important sales the past week. A block of fancy 2s 
Alaska peas, of Wisconsin pack, was closed out by the canner 
at $2.00 per dozen f. o. b. cannery, and some sub-standard 2s 
peas have been sold during last week at 75c f. o. b. cannery. 

Canned Tomatoes—The chain stores seem to be buying 
about all the canned tomatoes that are being sold just now, and 
they are making drives to consumers at low prices, so I learn, 
from all their retail units on No. 2 cans of tomatoes especially, 
the retail price being 10 cents per can or thee cans for a quarter 
of a dollar. 

Wholesale grocers are holding aloof from canned tomatoes, 
as their confidence in the stability of the market is shaky. 

I have heard that standard 2s tomatoes can be bought 
f. ob. Indiana cannery, of rather scant standard quality. at 80c. 
Full erade standards are held, however, at 85c f. o. b. cannery. 
Number 10 size of canned tomatoes is dull and tomato puree in 
No. 10 cans is in large supply and is being urged upon the 
market. 

News Items—The Novak Grocery Company, wholesale gro- 
cers of Chicavo, had a disastrous fire last week, resulting in the 
destruction of a large part of their store and stock. The loss is 
_ estimated at $100,000, which is fully insured. The house is lo- 

eated on the sreat West Side of Chicago and has a fine business. 
The concern is wealthv and I understand that their business will 
be resumed at once with a new stock of goods. 

Mr. A. F. Schauer, president, and Mr. Charles F. Karch, 
manager. of the Hartford Canning Company, Wisconsin, visited 
Chicago this week and called on their customers, of whom they 
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have many in this city. The cannery is a high quality concern 
and specializes in canned peas and canned beets, and have es- 
tablished a high reputation in this market for fine quality. 

Mr. John Hageman, president of the Fort Atkinson Canning 
‘Company, of Wisconsin, visited Chicago the past week, and ar- 
anged for the purchase of some supplies for the next season’s 
pack. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


California Compiles the Statistics of Its Greatest Pack—The 
Figures in Detail—Nearly All of This One Hundred 
Million Dollars’ Production Have Gone into 
Consumption—Secretary McKinney’s 
Comments. 

. San Francisco, January 21, 1926. 


HE 1925 PACKS—The feature of the week has been the is- 
| suance of the report on pack statistics for California for 
the year 1925. The figures for Northern and Central Cali- 
fornia were compiled by Preston McKinney, secretary of the 
Canners League of California, while the figures for the southern 
part of the state, which provided about one-eighth of the total, 
were compiled by W. M. Henry, secretary of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Canners Association. These officials receive statements 
from packers representing well in excess of 99 per cent of the 
pack. Attention is directed by Secretary McKinney, of the Can- 
ners League, to the effect that the figures do not include fruits 
for salad, since this is a repacked product, nor do they include 
canned dried prunes. It is suggested that the figures on canned 
peas, and possibly on some other items, may ditfer from those of 
the National Canners Association, for the reason that this or- 
ganization regards a case of No. 10s as containing 12 cans, while 
California packers regard a case as containing 6 cans. Also, it 
reduces all sizes to a basis of No. 8 cans, while the Canners 
League enters everything case for case, regardless of size of tin. 
The figures for the fruit and vegetable packs, with those of 

the three previous years, follow: 


FRUITS (all Grades and Sizes). 


1925 1924 1923 1922 

Apricos ....... 2,196,680 2,050,405 1,562,298 3,569,918 
Blackberriese. . 31,131 48,103 118,530 135,289 
Cherries ...... 222,816 215,114 590,685 557,591 
Grapes: ....... 130,269 79,980 54,210 69,760 
Loganberries. . 4,081 22,594 34,553 17,675 
SS 2,315,600 1,444,623 1,181,565 1,712,773 
Peaches, Free. 1,198,314 963,621 872,676 1,314,597 
Peaches, Cling. 9,258,587 5,366,598 6,591,335 7,844,912 
Plums.....<... -178,910 90,675 164,402 182,270 
Other Fruits.... 94,413 79,199 152,142 61,737 

15,631,852 10,362,998 11,351,586 15,477,865 

(VEGETABLES (all Grades and Sizes). 
1925 1924 1923 1922 

Asparagus..... 1,744,999 1,792,769 1,519,756 1,239,839 
Beans, String.. 131,346 146,993 96,793 150,988 
Spinach....... 1,805,537 1,072,893 1,383,831 1,180,525 
Tomatoes...... 2,259,314 2,155,453 2,924,909 1,925,389 
Tomato Prod’ts 1,790,127 1,292,273 1,283,198 1,498,617 
Other Vegs.... 525,841 436,083 368,425 444,753 

J) 8,527,891 7,188,759 7,800,835 6,913,371 
Grand Total.. 24,159,743 17,501,757 19,152,371 22,391,236 


The part that Southern California played in the record pack 
may be judged by the following compilation, these figures hav- 
ing, of course, been included in oe above totals: 

TS. 
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VEGETABLES. 


In commenting on the record pack, Oreston McKinney, vice- 
president and secretary of the Canners League of California, 


“The fact that the major items of this great production, 
which has a cash value of nearly one hundred million dollars, 
have either gone into consumption or are well on the way to con- 
sumption, is a clear indication of the prosperity of the country 
and the high quality of the fruits and vegetables produced by the 
growers and canners of California. However, the fruit figures 
present one outstanding condition. It will be noted that the 
pack of cling peaches reached the large total of 9,258,587 cases, 
an increase over last year of nearly 4,000,000 cases, and yet the 
canned cling peach market is practically cleaned up at the full 
opening prices. The pear pack amounted to 2,315,600 cases, an 
increase of less than 1,000,000 cases, and yet pears are the one 
item on the fruit list which is not all sold and which has dragged 
on the market since the opening. Counting both cling and free 
peaches, there was available for consumption nearly five cans of 
peaches for one of pears. Peaches went into consumpton for the 
reason that growers and canners, realizing the heavy crop and 
the competition of Hawaiian pineapple, were content to market 
the fruit at the lowest possible margin of profit and to place it 
before the consumer at an attractive price. 


“Thus the prevailing charge by growers to canners for cling 
peaches was $36.50 a ton, and canners again marketed peaches 
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on a very reasonable basis. The prevailing price charged by 
growers to canners for pears, on the other hand, was $75 a ton, 
which was a basic cost that put pears in the position where they 


’ could not compete with either canned peaches or canned pine- 


apple. As a result of this high price most canners sustained a 
considerable loss on their pear operations, and still have pears 
unsold. The effect on the grower was just as disastrous for the 
reason that the high prices limited the sale, forcing surplus ship- 
ments of the fruit East for fresh consumption, with the result 
that this surplus broke the fresh fruit market and hundreds of 
cars moved East at a loss to growers. 

“Relative to pineapple, which undoubtedly will show a heavy 
increase over 1924, this pack as a whole has been marketed very 
satisfactorily, due to the fact that, as was the case with peaches, 
costs were kept low and the product made available to the con- 
sumer at a reasonable price.” 

Final figures on the pack of Hawaiian pineapple for 1925 
have not been announced as yet, but will doubtless soon be avail- 
able. Estimates made at the end of the year place this in the 
neighborhood of 8,500,000 cases, or the largest on record. 

The formal opening prices on Del Monte brand spring pack 
spinach have been announced by the California Packing Corpo- 
ration, as follows: 


Per dozen, 


March. 

Robert I. Bentley, president of the California Packing Cor- 
poration, has been named chairman of the committee of San 
Francisco business men planning the fourth annual convention of 


pin Pacific Foreign Trade Council, to be held here March 4, 5 
and 6. 


What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Jobbers Preparing for Show-Down on Consent Decree Case—Chain Store Sales were 
Heavy in 1925—American Association Names Convention Headquarters— . 
Market Gossip on Rumored Sugar Merger—Chocolate and 
Cocoa. Manufacturers Ask Freight Classification 

Revision—Other Notes of the Trade. 


JRE OF THE CONSENT DECREE- Wholesale grocers are 
M girding their loins for the “show-down” in the packer 

Consent Decree case, which is expected to come during 
the early part of April. All of the appeals from the decision 
of Justice Bailey, of the Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia, have been docketed in the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and it is expected that this court will get 
around to the case during April. In this phase of the famous 
case, the Swift and Armour groups appealed from Justice Bai- 
ley’s decision which declared the decree valid as to the “Big 
Five” defendants, but suspended the operation of the decree on 
the petition of the California Co-operative Canneries, which had 
alleged that a previous contract existing between itself and 
Armour & Co. had been adversely affected by the decree. The 
Armour and Swift defendants by appeal are contesting Justice 
Bailey’s decision declaring the decree valid as to them. The 
Government also appealed in this case, seeking to have overruled 
Justice Bailey’s decision suspending the operation of the decree 
at the request of the California Co-operative Canneries. 

The effect of these appeals has been to bring the entire 
question of the validity of the Consent Decree into the Court of 
Appeals for further litigation. Both the American and the Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers Associations are prepared to continue 
the fight and expect that ultimately they will be called upon to 
carry the matter to the United States Supreme Court. 

Since the start of the fight on the Big Five meat packers 
which culminated in the filing of the Consent Decree, all but 
two of the original defendants have ceased to oppose the opera- 
tion of the decree. Both the Swift and Armour groups, how- 
ever, appear to be inclined to seek to re-enter the wholesale 
grocery field, and it is this re-entry which the jobbers and the 
Government are so strenuously opposing. The jobbers have 
maintained all along that the California Co-operative Canneries 


are a subsidiary of Armour & Company, and have been inclined 
to. discount the intervention of the Canneries in the case because 
of that reason. The action of Justice Bailey in suspending op- 
eration of the decree, to protect the Co-operative Canneries con- 
tract, was an unpleasant surprise for the wholesale grocery 
trade, which had thought that the final victory in the case had 
already been won. The jobbers are now determined to stub- 
bornly contest any litigation action looking to the return of the 
Chicago meat packers into the wholesale grocery field, and in 
— they have been aided thus far by the Attorney-General’s 
office. 

In the event that the packers ultimately win out in the 
fight, however, it is believed that the independent wholesale 
grocers will be much more strongly fortified to compete on sat- 
isfactory terms with the Chicago packers as a result of curtail- 
ment in the “peddler car” facilities of the latter. At the time 
that the wholesale grocers launched their fight on the “Big 
Five” it was charged that the packers were able to compete 
unfairly with wholesale grocers in that they could make 
prompter deliveries, through including shipments of grocery 
products in their refrigerator cars carrying meat products. The 
refrigerator cars were getting preferred service over ordinary 
freight cars. The term “peddler car” arose when the jobbers 
charged that one of the refrigerator cars of the meat packers, 
supposedly containing perishable fresh meat, often in reality 
contained brooms, canned foods, shoe polish, and any number 
of wholesale grocery items. The advantage in competitive sell- 


ing which a distributor with the expedited car service the pack- 
ers enjoyed would have over a wholesaler dependent upon 
freight schedules for deliveries on his merchandise is obvious. 
National Tea Sales Gain—The National Tea Company re- | 
ports sales for December, 1925, of $4,707,168, an increase of 
Sales for the year 1925 


20.62 per cent over November sales. 


sald: | 
a Stocks will be available for shipment about the end_ of ioe 
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aggregated $47,442,000, as compared with $39,043,011 in 1924, 
an increase of 21.51 per cent. This expansion is in line with 
increased volume which other chain stores and many wholesale 
and retail grocery organizations have shown during the past 
year. 

Minneapolis Jobbing House Sold—A group of Northwestern 
wholesale grocers, headed by R. B. Stevens and C. B. Jordan, 
has purchased the wholesale grocery business of W. B. and W. 
G. Jordan, of Minneapolis. A half million dollar corporation 
will be organized by the new owners. Associated in the new 
company will be H. A. Paterson, of Mankato, Minn. 

Convention Arrangements—The American Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association announces that the Atlanta-Biltmore has been 
designated as the headquarters of the association’s annual con- 
vention, May 11 to 14, inclusive. “This information,” says the 
organization’s announcement, “placed all wholesale grocers in 
position to make their reservations at the headquarters hotel 
while space there may be available. Needless to say, everyone 
in attendance upon the convention will not be successful in lo- 
cating at the Atlanta-Biltmore, for the attendance will be large, 
and reservations will be made by the Atlanta-Biltmore in the 
order received. The Georgia Terrace, a most delightful hotel, 
is just two blocks from the Atlanta-Biltmore. Just beyond the 
Georgia Terrace, on the way to the center of the city, is the 
Henry Grady, as fine as anything can be desired in the way of 
a hotel. “The Association has compiled a list of the principal 
hotels in Atlanta, together with accommodations available, and 
rates, which it is sending to interested members of the trade. 

Huge Sugar Merger—Gossip Regarding a pending merger of 
prominent sugar producing and refining interests. was renewed 
last week on Wall Street reports to the effect that a powerful 
banking group was considering plans for the consolidation of 
sugar producers and refiners in an effort to stabilize prices and 
provide for the orderly marketing of the sugar surplus. The 
National City Bank of New York and others were mentioned as 
comprising the banking group, while the sugar companies talked 
of in connection with the deal were the Cuban-Dominican Sugar 


Company, Central Aguirre Sugar Company, Fajardo Sugar | 


Company, Sugar Estates of Oriente and the West India Sugar 
Finance Corporation. James H. Post, president of the American 
Sugar Refining Company, when asked regarding the report, 
said: “No such plan of consolidation has been discussed by 
the companies mentioned. If any were under way, I am sure I 
would know about it, since I am a member of the board of di- 
rectors of nearly all the sugar companies referred to. While 
there is no doubt that a combine of some sort would be a good 
thing for the industry, I do not believe it could be brought 
about legally.” 

Western Grocers Reorganize—According to Montreal re- 
ports, directors of the Western Grocers, Ltd., plan a capital 
readjustment. The preferred shareholders will forego 17 per 
cent arrears. For each two shares of the present preferred 
holdings, they receive under the reorganization one share of pre- 
ferred stock in the new company, one share of no par common 
and $2.50 cash for each share held. The new preferred, it is 
expected, will be placed on a 7 per cent basis immediately. Re- 
organization plans will enable.the good-will account of $3,111,726 
to be wiped off the books. 

Changes in the A. & P.—William M. Byrnes, vice-president 
has been elected president of the Eastern division of the Great 
Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company. The executive offices of the 
Eastern division are located in Brooklyn, and have jurisdiction 
over approximately 3,000 A. & P. stores in New York, New Jer- 
sey and Connecticut. The Eastern division comprises besides 
these retail stores five distributing centers, including offices and 
warehouses. 

Kroger Sales Gain—Sales of the Kroger Grocery and Bak- 
ing Company, prominent chain store distributors, are estimated 
at $116,200,000 for the year 1925, a gain of $27,075.202 over 
1924 sales. Sales in 1923 aggregated $74,339,108 and in 1922 
totaled $53,753,563. At the close of 1925, the company had in 
operation 2 856 stores, an increase of 737 stores during the year. 
The company is now the second largest grocery chain in the 
United States. In addition to its grocery chain, the company 
cperates a large number of meat stores, seven bread-baking 
vlants, three cracker bakeries, four cake bakeries and one abat- 
toir. 

Discount Freight Bill Checking—The American Wholesale 
Grocers Association announces that after February 1 it will not 
attempt to audit or check bills for wholesale grocers. This de- 
cision, it is announced, is made necessary hy the fact that such 
a service does not appear to appeal to the large majority of 
wholesale grocers. Those who are taking advantage of this 
feature of the organization’s service are so small in number as 
to make the undertaking too expensive to warrant the continu- 
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ance of the work. The fact that so few wholesale grocers wish 
to use that service, the association believes, is attributable to 
two causes: first, that a very great number of wholesale grocers 


_ have in their own organization facilities for handling and check- 


ing freight bills; and second, that where this is not the case 
id prefer to use a local traffic bureau for auditing their feight 
ills. 


Freight Rate Complaints—Consolidated classification ratings 
on chocolate, chocolate coating and cocoa beans have been at- 
tacked as unreasonable in a complaint filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by the Association of Cocoa and Choco- 
late Manufacturers of the United States. The membership of 
this organization includes practically all of the leading factors 
in the industry. Based upon value, weight per cubic foot, se- 
cure packing, volume of movement, as well as slight suscepti- 
bility to loss and damage in connection with their shipments, 
the chocolate interests declare, the present ratings are too high 
as compared with the existing ratings on green and roasted 
coffee, coffee substitutes, ete. The present rating on cocoa 
beans, l. ec. L, is second class in Official and Western, and first 
class in Southern territories, with a carload rating of fourth 
class, minimum weight 30,000 pounds, in all three territories. 
A uniform rating of third class, 1. c. 1., and fifth class, carload, 
with a carload minimum weight of 36,000 pounds is sought. The 
present rating on chocolate in all three territories is second 
class, 1 ¢. 1., and third class in carloads, minimum weight 30,000 
pounds, in Official and Western and fourth class in Southern 
territories. A uniform rating of third class, 1. c. l., and fourth 
class carlots, minimum weight 36,000 pounds, is sought. Reduc- 
tions are likewise sought in the ratings on chocolate coating. The 
present fifth class rating on chocolate coating in Southern ter- 
ritory is not complained of, and complainants are willing to have 
that oe minimum weight increased from 30,000 to 36,000 
pounds. 


MEETING TRI-STATE PACKERS 


(Continued from bage 26) 


want to give New Jersey and Delaware the same amount they 
received last year. This would amount to $4,000. Our budget 
does not include the $4,000, but I am happy to say that unsolic- 
ited on my part or, I think, any member of this association, two 
or three of the can companies have volunteered to help us out 
on this, and I presume before we leave here we will know what 
they will be able to do for us, and if they will help us out at 
this time, carrying on this extension work through the Mary- 
land Agricultural College, Maryland University, we will attend 
to our other business, if we attend to it all; we don’t want any 
help on that. 


I am very proud to say that at our meeting last night and 
this morning, our members took a very firm stand that they did 
not want any help on that; if we couldn’t do it ourselves, we 
were not entitled to have it. That is how I feel about it, and 
I hope you feel that way, too. 

Now, gentlemen, you have heard the reading of those reso- 
lutions or whatever you might call them; it is simply a picture 
of what we hope the Field Secretary can take up. strive to do 
in association work. If there is anything you don’t understand 
about it, we will gladly read it again. If there is any discus- 
sion, pro or con, we want to hear from you. We want the fullest 
discussion before going along any further. 

MR. TORSCH: To facilitate matters, let me read the par- 
agraphs seriatum, and we can discuss them and pass on them 
as we go along. ‘ 

MR. CANNON: I would suggest that since that is only 
tentative and the work will have to be developed as it goes 
along, and is carried on by the Executive Committee, we pass 
on them as a whole and get busy signing the dotted line. 

CHAIRMAN: Is there any discussion? If not, all in favor 
will please say “Aye.” 

(Unanimously adopted.) 

Session adjourned. 

(After which they swarmed around the stand and signed up, 
= members as well as old, to almost six millions of 
cases. 


NOTICE—Next issue we will give. the account of 
the banquet, and Thursday morning’s session, in- 
cluding the exceptionally important report on tom- 


atoes by A. D. Radebaugh. 


¥ 
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STOP 


IN AT THE ERMOLD EXHIBIT DURING THE CANNERS’ 
CONVENTION AND VIEW THE.-- 


New Ermold Labeler 
Simplex Labeler 
Semi-Automatic Labeler 


With all their latest refinements. These machines represent the greatest line of 
labor-saving and package-improving machinery ever produced for mechanical 
labeling. 


EDWARD ERMOLD COMPANY 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of QUALITY Labeling Machines. 
HUDSON, GANSEVOORT & THIRTEENTH STREETS, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
‘CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: Freyseng Cork Company, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal. 


THE SCOTT VINER COMPANY 


solicits inquiries regarding | 


This Company was organized by and is under the 
personal supervision of Thomas A. Scott, for 
twenty-five years the General Manager of the now 
liquidated Chisholm-Scott Company. 


VINERS, FEEDERS and UNDER CARRIER SEPARATORS. 
| 


All inquiries receive prompt attention. 


931 W. Spring Street st COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Come See Us in the Big Show at 93 Third Ave. 


| 
| | 
| 
il 
= 
| | : 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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“IN LOUISVILLE JAN, 25-29 
The United States Printing & Lithograph Co. 


Color Printing Headquarters i 


A 
Factories: CINCINNATI - BROOKLYN - BALTIMORE 


We manufac- 
ture canning 
machinery 


Liquid and Soup Filler 


Robins-Beckett 
Can Cleaner. 


Pear Corers. 


Pear Paring 
Machines. 


Write for our general 


catalogue. Open and Closed 
ocess Kettles 


A. K. Robins & Co. Inc., Baltimore Md. 


Complete Plants Furnished 


0 0 0 0 


Livingston’s Stone Tomato 
The Greatest of All Canning Tomatoes 

The Largest Bright Red, Perfectly fone. High Yield- 

ing, Best Keeping,Finest Flavored Main Crop Variety. 
This tomato has been a favorite canning sort during the 37 years it has 
been On the market. In all that time nothing superior has been intro- 
duced. The large, bright-red fruit is uniformly smooth, with thick, 
solid flesh, small seed cells and few seeds. Skin strong, stands up in 
shipping and hauling. A heavy yielder and bears until frost. 

The Canner Is Protected! 
We originated the Livingston’s Stone. We grow every pound “ 
By ordering direct from us, you get it in bags bearing our U. 8S. Reg- 
istered Trade-Mark Seal. We never sell itin bulk. 
Write for prices, stating quantity needed. 


LIVINGSTON SEED COMPANY 


22 E. ben, Ohio 


WZ 
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Things That Count 


Where one succeeds in business, many fail. To succeed amidst present day 
competition one must observe and do the apparently little things. 


= You may have the idea that cleanliness is unimportant, but canners in\ increas- = 
= ing numbers deem its advantages soimportant that they are satisfied with nothing less = 
= than the distinctive, sanitary cleanliness produced by = 
= Wiandols 
= Santtary Cleaner, = 
= sci Wyandotte Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser isthe one cleaner which cleans clean and = 
= Indian in circle — 
= rinses freely. Its cleaning action is so unusually effective that it goes beneath the surface 2 
= dirt and removes all invisible, harmful organic matter which so often causes the objection- z 
= able “‘ swells’’ and “‘sours’’. = 
= You cannot afford to be without the use of this most economical, efficient cleaner. = 
= op Order from your supply house. = 
= It cleans clean. = 
= The J. B. Ford Company Sole Mnfrs. Wyandotte, Mich. = 
Mn 


BODY-MAKER AND DOUBLE-SEAMER COMBINED 
70 CANS WITH FALSE SEAM PER MINUTE. 


The Double Seamer is 
made in three sizes— 
Nos. 53, 54 and 58, 
and will seam ends up 
to 91¢”’ square. 


Cameron Can Machinery Co. 
210 N. Ashland Avenue . CHICAGO 


= 
= 
= | 
= 
= 
= = 
= = 
= = 
= = 

| 
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| IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE SMILE AWHILE 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 21b. cans x 
Conceded to be the best; hundreds in use. Double There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 
theremometer pocket riveted to each kettle. Construct- 
edsoasto use either water, dry steam, or open bath 


' Relax your mind—and your body. You’ll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution 


All are welcome. 


THE STYLES 


what do you mean? Let go of my garter. 


THE DIFFERENCE 


bread? Is it different from any other kind of bread?” 
“Yes, my son,” said the father, “it is a four-year loaf.” 


THE PREVAILING NEED 


strikes. 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE CO. 
Inc. 


1404-1410 
THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


TWO IN ONE 


those used by the trade for demonstration. 
A second look dispelled this: 
“WE 2 R1,” it read. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
Tom—So your mother calls you son? 


GEO.W. ZASTROW Tim—No. Aurora Borealis 


e } Tom—How come? 
Tim—I’m her midnight son. 


GOOD TASTE 


Mary certainly shows distinction in her clothes. 
Distinctly, you mean. 


TRUTH HURTS 
“So your husband won’t allow you to keep ducks?” 


rearks.—Chicago Phoenix. 


AVOIDING TROUBLE 


cized for it ever since. 


A little man got on a crowded car and reached for a strap. 
The woman next to him looked down and said: Young man, 


“Papa,” said the small son, “what do they mean by college 


Raisin: If there had been more great men there’d be less 


Hops: Yah, there’d be more holidays.—Carolina Buccaneer. 


On the back of the honeymoon car there had been fixed 
what at first appeared to be a special number plate, similar to 


Doctor’s Wife: No; he says they make such personal re- 


Nurse—Margaret, did you give Tommy half of your apple? 
Margaret—No, I didn’t. Eve did that and she’s been criti- 


THEN THE FUN BEGAN 


Let the Gamse artists work for smoothly as a second-hand Ford. 


you. “A thing of beauty is a behind. 
joy forever.” 


PROFICIENT 
Jackie—When can I shave like dad does, mummie? 
Mother—Oh, not for a very long time yet, dear. 


Exasperated Teacher—This class room gets along about as 


Student—Yes, it has a Crank in front and a lot of Nuts 


Jackie—But why not? I know most of the words already. 


NOT JUST THE RIGHT PLACE 


H.GAMSE BRO 


: love, entered a crowded street car. 
i thograp ers “Do you suppose we can squeeze in here?” he asked, look- 


ing at her blushing face. 


A bashful young couple, who were evidently very much in 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


my lectures? 


—AMirror. 


Prof.—Can you suggest any means whereby I can improve 


Voice from Rear—Have you tried selling them as lullabies? 


| 4 
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THE BUYER’S GUIDE. 


WHERE TO BUY 


——<«=<the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 


APRONS (factory), Acia, Water Proof. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 


BEAN SNIPPER. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. ¥. 


BEET MACHINERY. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, nN. J. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, Etc. 
See Cannery Supplies. - 


BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, Etc, 
La Porte Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 


Bean Cleaners. See Clean and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seea 


BELTING. 
Th Fairbanks Co., New York. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin- Chapman "Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, 
Bottle Caps. ‘See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Loxes, Corrugated Paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, 
M 


Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 


BROKERS. 

Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 

Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Buckets and Pails. Fiber. See Fibre Conts. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled 


uckets. 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, Etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 


CAN COUNTERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City 
_— Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 
Machine Co., Max, New City. 
W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, ie 2 
Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Can Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 
CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
CANS,Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co. » New York City. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Phelps Can Co., *Baltimore. 
ee Can Co., Baltimore. 
S. Can Co., Cincinnati, one. 
CANNERY SUPPLIES. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Anderson- -Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Hg Emrich, Cincinnati. 
. O. Randall's Son, Md. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Co., Baltimore. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Bartimore. 


Can Stampers. See Stampers and Mari:2rs. 


CAPPING MACHINES, 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., iiccee. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup 


CAPS, Bottle. 
Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh. 


CAPS. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work: See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Con- 
veyors. 
Checks, Employes’ Time. See Stencils. 
Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 
AND VINEGAK MAKERS’ SUP- 


Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, O. 

CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 
J. B. Ford, Wyandotte, Mich. 

CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 

ERY, Fru 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. 
See Bottlers’ Machinery 

Cleaning Machines, Can, See Can Washers. 

Clocks, Process Time. See Controllers. 
CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
ane. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N.. ¥. 
Can Machy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Machinery. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Cookers, Retort. See Kettles, Process. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
Rerlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp. indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles; Cop. 

CORING HOOKS, Pitting Spoons, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

CORKING MACHINES. ~ 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy.. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

CORN HUSKERS AND siLKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N.. ¥. 
Morral Bros., Morral, 

Sprague-Sells Corp., ‘Chicugo. | 
‘Peerless Husker Co., Buftaio, N. Y. 


Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn 


Cooker Fillers. 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, Etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


Pe AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., ssaltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, String Bean. See String Bean 
cy. 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, Etc.) 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Can Co., Baltimore. 
~ Can Ca., Cincinnati. 
Dies, Can. ‘See Canmakers’ Mchy. 


Double Seaming Machines. See Closing 
Machines. 


. DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Corp., Chicag: 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., = 
«eee Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
Enameled-lined Kettles. See Tanks. 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Rerlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Factory Stools. See Stools.. 

Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
The Fairbanks Co., New York. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not her- 
metically sealed). 


American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 


FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboards, etc. 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 


Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 
Fillers. 

Filling Machines, Bottles. 
Machinery. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 

The Langsenkamp Co.., ‘Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 
FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, Etc. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Food Choppers. See Choppers. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 
Fruit Graders. a Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery, Fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 


FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 


See Bottlers’ 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 
See Cannery Supplies, 


Fruit Presses. 
Gasoline Firepots. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
ree Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis.. 
K. Robins & Co., "Inc., Balttmore. 
Corp., Chicago. 
Generators, Electric. See Motors. 


GLASS-LINED TANKS. 


Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Sprague- -Sells Corporation, Chicago.. 
Governors, Steam. See Power Plant Equip. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carrs. and Convrs. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Cleaning and 

Grading Machinery. 
Hoisting and Carrying ge 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 


INSURANCE, Canners’. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 
cago. 


INOCULATION CULTURES for Peas, Etc. 
L. V. Strasburger, Baltimore. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 


JACKETED PANS, Steam. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp.,, Chicago. 

Kettles, Enameled. See Tanks, Glass-lined. 

KETTLES, Process. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N._J. 
ons Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore. 
maw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machire Co., Baltimore. 

KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Emrich, Cincinnati. 

K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
-Sells Corp., Baltimore. 
KRAUT CUTTERS. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KRAUT MACHINERY. 


Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
LABELING MACHINES. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 

Sprague- -Sells Corporation, Chicago. 
LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 

Calvert Litho\Co., Detroit, Mich. 

H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 

R. J. Kittredge & Co., ‘Chicago. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 

Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, 

U. S. Prt. and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 
LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, 

tc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
L. V. Strasburger, Baltimore. 


See Cranes. 


MARKING INK, POTS, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati.. 
Markers, Can. See Stampers & Markers. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Mchy. 
MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machinery Co., Baltimore. 
Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 
MOTORS, Electric. 
Standard Elec. Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
ne Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Corp., Chi cago. 
Zastrow Machinery Co., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, Tubs, Etc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 
Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 
PARING MACHINES. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PASTE, CANNERS’. 
American Adhesive Corp., Utica, N. Y. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
PEA AND BEAN SEED. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., ea Mont. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, x. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Go., Chicago. 
PEA CANNERS! MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Terlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, _ 

Mfg. Co., Creek, N. Y. 

K. Robins & Co. ., Inc., Baltimore. 

Scott Viner Co., Col umbus, oO. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Selis Corp., Chicago. 

PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. .Y 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Oo 

PEA VINE FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, oO. 

PEELING KNIVES. 
Emrich, Cincinnati. 

K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltim 

“\neiah and Cherry Pitters. See | Fruit Pitters. 

PEELING MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., inc., aaa 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicag 

Perforated Sheet Metal. "tee Sieves and 

Screens. 

Picking Boxes, Baskets, Etc. See Baskets 

Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can- 

ners’ Machinery. 

PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 

Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 

Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Mchy. 

PITTING SPOONS, CORING HOOKS, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 

The Fairbanks Co., New York City. 

Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 

Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 

Plant Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
F. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

. Langsenkamp "Co., Indianapolis. 

K. Robins & Co., Inc., ee. 
Sinclain Benet Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
qe Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Robins & Co., Inc., Balttmore. 
eat & Co., Baltimore. 

Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 

RUBBER GLOVES, Factory. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

RHUBARB CUTTER. 

Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 

Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Can- 

nery Supplies. 

SANITARY SUPPLIES, Disinfectants, Etc. 
Acme Chem. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
SEALING MACHINES Box. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Clean- 

ing Compounds. 

Sanitary (open top) Cans See Cans. 

Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 

SCALDERS, Tomato, Etc. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


nc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
SCALES, Platform, Table, Etc. 

The Fairbanks Co., New York City. 


Scalding & Picking Baskets. a Baskets. 
Screw Caps, Bottle.. * meen ee Cap: 
ottle. 


Sealing Machines, "See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 


SEEDS, All Varieties. 
Gallatin Valle Bozeman, Mont. 

Landreth Bag Co. Bristol Pa. 

B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
ane Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 


Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Machines, Cans. see Glesing Ma- 
chines. 


SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ams Co., Max, York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooki yn, N. 

Cameron Can chy. Co., Chi 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimo: 


cago, Ill.. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 
Berlin-Chapman Co.., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Sorters, Pea. See Cleaning and Grading 


Machinery. 
SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, Belt Drives, Etc.) ’ 


Berlin-Chapman Co.., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. ¥. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Supplies, Engine Room, Line Shaft, Etc. 
See Power Plant Equipment. 
Supply House and General Agents. See 
General Agents. 
SYRUPING MACHINES. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. 
Karl Kiefer Co., ‘Cincinnati, oO. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., ssaltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Tables, Picking. See kea Canners’ Mchy. 
STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 
STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, 
Brass Checks, Rubber and stent Type, 
Burning Brands, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chi cago. 
STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Burton, Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N.Y. 
Huntley Co., Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, METAL, 
Bee -Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
RE, & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Glass Lined, Steel. 
H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sprague- Sells. Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 
Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago 
Testers, Can. See Cammaiere’ Mchy. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
O. Randall's Son, Baltimore. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Corp., Chicago. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TRADE-MARKS. 

C. E. Richardson, Washington, D. C. 

Variable Speed Countersnafts. See Speed 

Regulators. 

VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

Washers, Bottle. See “Bottlers’ Machinery. 

WASHERS, Can and Jar. 

Ayars Machine Co., 
Berlin-Chapman Co. J. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp... Cedarburg, Wis. 
. K. Robins & Co., Inc., "Baltimore. 
Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Waites and Scalding Baskets. See Bas- 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. 


See Tanks, Wood. 


Wrappers, Paper. See Corrugated Paper 
Products 


Wrapping Machines, See Labeling 
Machinery. 
WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich.. 
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RTISTIC 


“Peerless” Single Steam Driven 


TYPE “‘C.”’ Centre Crank, Solid Box Bed Pattern 


Air Compressor, 


Latest Improved Pattern, equip- 
ped with Double-Acting Water- 
Jacketed Air Cylinder and 
Heads. Rapidly Removable 
Air Valves. 


The above Compressor has great adv- 
antages over other straight line types, 
namely, it has a solid cast iron bed-plate 
underneath the entire machine, there- 
fore, it is self-contained and RE- 
QUIRES NO SPECIAL SUB-BASE. 
There are no over-hanging cylinders 
which are liable to spring, causing ab- 
normal wear. Having a centre crank 
with single connecting rod, the attend- 
ant difficulty of maintaining even length 
of side rods is entirely avoided. 


SLAYSMAN & CO. 801-11 E. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 
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